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Production Accelerated: Further Gains Anticipated 


World Footwear Production 


Following 


J. G. SCHNITZER 


CHIEF, TEXTILE AND LEATHER BRANCH, OFT, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


| — RECORDS show that 
armed conflicts generally have accel- 
erated leather-footwear production 
throughout the world. It is now appar- 
ent that World War IT has had the same 
effect, with very favorable possibilities 
of still further gains in the immediate 
future. One of the factors responsible 
is that many men serving in the armed 
forces during the war never previously 
wore leather footwear. These men, while 
in the service, became accustomed to 
leather shoes, and, means permitting, 
continued to wear them after their dis- 
charge from the armed forces. Further- 
more, the distribution of shoes to women 
and children by such agencies as United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and private relief organiza- 
tions also encouraged a wider popularity 
for leather footwear 


Outlook Promising 


THIS GROWING POPULARITY of 
leather footwear was encouraged by 
producers throughout the world, espe- 
cially by those who started production 
during the war to supply the large mili- 
tary demands. Some of these manufac- 
turers wished to remain in the business, 
and in order to do so found it necessary 
to obtain a larger civilian outlet. Their 
success in this regard encouraged many 
to increase their production and in some 
areas it was even necessary to establish 
additional production units. Asa result, 
several countries which formerly im- 
ported a large share of their leather foot- 
wear requirements have increased their 
local supply during the past 2 years 
to a sufficient volume to permit them 
to export small quantities, mainly to 
neighboring countries. 

Leather footwear is now being manu- 
factured in large quantities and in wider 
ranges of designs, styles, and colors, in- 
Cluding various types of shoes, sandals, 
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and slippers, than during the prewar 
years. Favorable progress in the volume 
of production has been recorded by all 
continents in the postwar years. Best 
available estimates place the 1949 world 
production of leather footwear at slightly 
more than 1,200,000,000 pairs. This in- 
cludes all varieties of footwear (shoes, 
slippers, and sandals) made entirely or 
partly of leather. Production in 1949 
represented an increase of 17 percent 
over the output during 1940 and 35 per- 
cent over that of 1930. In the immediate 
postwar years there were large backlogs 
in the demand for shoes, but reports ad- 
vise that these were generally completely 
filled by mid-1949, and that stocks were 
accumulating in many countries in the 
closing half of that year. 

Rather large quantities of footwear 
entered international trade in the period 
immediately following the cessation of 
hostilities. This was mainly attributed 
to the accumulated demand in most areas 
in which the actual fighting took place 


sual Postwar Pattern 


and to the curtailed local production 
capacities. As reconstruction progressed 
and domestic output increased, the world 
trade declined and at the close of 1949 
was at lower levels than during the im- 
mediately preceding years. 

There are very favorable possibilities 
for further gains in the world production 
of leather footwear. Per capita output 
in the past 20 years has increased but 
very slightly, and in 1949 amounted to 
only one-half pair. Actual gains in world 
production during the past 20 years 
have been only a little above the popu- 
lation increases in the same _ period. 
World per capita output of leather foot- 
wear in 1930 amounted to but 0.47 pair, 
recording a minor increase by 1940 to 0.48 
pair and advancing again by 1949 to 0.50 
pair. Another small gain in the per cap- 
ita use in the immediate future would 
result in a substantial quantitative in- 
crease. 

North America in 1949 accounted for 
slightly more than 43 percent of the 





View of downtown street and shoe-siore front, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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world output. Per capita production in 
this area in 1949 was more than 235 
pairs, which was more than 2!5 times 
that of Europe. No other continent had 
an output of as much as 1 pair per cap- 
ita during the same year. The greatest 
rate of increase in the production of 
leather footwear in 1949, as compared 
with that of 1930, was recorded in South 
America—a gain of nearly 120 percent. 
Asia and Oceania were second, with a 
a combined gain of almost 98 percent, 
followed by Africa with an advance of 
slightly more than 90 percent. The in- 
crease in North America amounted to 
almost 56'2 percent, whereas the gain in 
Europe was only slightly more than 3 
percent. 

Table 1 shows the estimated leather- 
footwear production, by continents, and 
the calculated per capita output in speci- 
fied years. 


North America Leading 
Producer and Consumer 


MORE LEATHER FOOTWEAR is made 
and consumed in North America than in 
any other continent, and this position 
has been fairly well maintained during 
the past 20 years. Expectations are that 
this continent will continue to be the 
leading maker and user of these prod- 
ucts during the immediate future. The 
United States is mainly responsible for 
this position, because no other country 
in the world has as large an output or 
market as does this country. The 
United States is the only country in the 
world that normally has an annual 








TABLE 1. 


Estimated World Production of Leather Footwear (Total and Pe) Ca 


pita) 

1930, 1940, and 1949 ; 
1Y30 1940 1049 
Produ ure Total pr . Fotal pro lotal pro Per ¢: 
juction + Cape duction Capiva ductior ) re 
thousands SS thou nd production Pee at d a 
of pair - of pairs — of pair 

Nor An SU ? 2s $44, 383 2. 40 2 ; 9 
South An 40), 414 63 51, 892 7 88, 797 “a 
Europ 157, O11 5 155, 131 W) 471, 209 97 
Asia and O 1, 652 ( t OSS 0 1 4 07 
A fric 13, 260 Ov LS, Lt 11 s ¥ 
pA) 
World au 7 17 1, O32, B36 1s 1s %) 

~] RCE ( [ 1 La B } 7 } the 

consumption of leather footwear in ex- Statistics covering leather-footwear 


cess Of 3 pairs per capita. This coun- 
try alone accounted for more than 33 
percent of the world output in 1930, al- 
most 40 percent in 1940, and more than 
38 percent in 1949. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the output of leather footwear in Can- 
ada during the past 20 years. That 
country is the second largest producer in 
North America, and its 1949 production 
was more than twice that of 1930. Ca- 
nadian manufacturers produced a wider 
range of grades and styles in 1949 than in 
previous years, with expectations of still 
greater varieties in the years to come 

Progress in Mexico also has been favor- 
able since 1930, but an important propor- 
tion of the output still consists of the 
native type of sandal known as “hua- 
raches.”” However, the 1949 Mexican 
production of all leather footwear was 
more than three times as large as the 
1930 output. 


BL. 


Shoe-factory operation, New Zealand. 


production in North American countries 
are contained in table 2 


TABLI 2 Rstim ated Produc tion of 
Leather Footwear in North imerica _ 


In thousands of pair 


Country 1430 140 1949 
Ca i : Hi )} 6, 256 
( Rica n 10 
Cuba 4 1. 464 6. OM 
Dor Re 11M { ) 
(ruule J 6) 
Haiti 2H 409 
Hondur % Qs 
Mexice t 248 15. ORO 
Nic i i 108 23 HY 
Panam 24yu iT 
El Salvad { 24 4a 
I 1s ‘ 4, ] 4 
Or is st 2. 7 
i ‘ $44.45 1, 759 


South American Industry Estab- 
lished in Present Century 


VERY LITTLE leather footwear was 
produced in South America prior to 1900, 
and what production there was consisted 
generally of the cruder types, made 
almost entirely by hand. Footwear pro- 
duction in the South American Conti- 
nent prior to 1900 had not progressed 
much beyond the primitive Indian meth- 
ods or the handicraft stage. Progress in 
South American manufacturing in gen- 
eral was retarded throughout the nine- 
teenth century by many factors. includ- 
ing the lack of technical knowledge and 
available investment capital. It actually 
required the high prices and_ severe 
shortages brought about by the two 
World Wars to stimulate the production 
of leather footwear in the South Ameri- 
can Continent. Fair progress has been 
made in the past 20 years, however, and 
the 1949 production was more than twice 
that of 1930. Despite the expansion since 
1930, the current rate of production 
amounts to only 0.6 pair per person. 
Brazil and Argentina consistently have 
been the principal South American pro- 
ducers of leather footwear, and in 1949 
these two countries accounted for nearly 
79 percent of the entire continent's out- 
put. Favorable progress has been made 
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in other countries, however, with the 
largest gains in production being re- 
corded in Peru, Colombia, Chile, and 
Venezuela. There is a growing interest 
in footwear in this area, and further fav- 
orable trends are indicated for the near 
future. Some observers are of the opin- 
ion that the South American output of 
leather footwear will increase to 1 pair 
per capita within the next 10 years. 

Details of the progress in South Amer- 
ican leather footwear production are 
shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Estimated South American 
Production of Leather Footwear 


In thousands of pairs] 


Country 1930 1940 1949 


Argentina 14,960 | 19, 500 31, S89 
Bolivia 210 212 317 
Brazil 15,819 | 20, 98S 37, 912 
Chile 3, 200) 3, 992 5, 800 
Colombia Su) 1, 226 2, 468 
Ecuador O85 1,117 1, 386 
Peru. Qu6 1, 218 3. 207 
Uruguay Gs) 1, 066 1, 100 
Venezuela 2, 000 2. O8Y 2, SRA 
Other S74 is4 1, 953 

Total 4), 414 51, 892 8&8, 797 


Source: Compiled in 
(estimated by author 


ind Leather Branch 


Only Slight Change in European 
Production 


BEFORE THE DEVELOPMENT of the 
shoe industry in the United States, Eu- 
rope was the leading producer and con- 
sumer of leather footwear. As the con- 
sumption of shoes increased in the 
United States during the early years of 
the present century, Europe lost its place 
as the leading consuming continent, but 
retained its position as the largest pro- 
ducer until the start of World War II. 
Many European shoe factories were de- 
Sstroyed during the hostilities and until 
they could be rebuilt and other produc- 
tion units added, output was sharply cur- 
tailed. Very good progress has been 
made in reestablishing production in the 
postwar years, and by 1949 output was 
3 percent higher than in the immediate 
prewar years. 

There was a very large backlog in the 
European demand for leather footwear 
in the immediate postwar period, but this 
was well filled by the third quarter of 
1949. As a result, production and sales 
are expected to be at a lower rate in 
many countries during 1950, so the total 
European output probably will be lower 
during 1950 than it was in 1949. The 
Czechoslovak shoe industry was na- 
tionalized shortly after the Communist 
regime came into control, and subse- 
quent to this nationalization most of the 
export trade was confined to ‘“behind- 
the-Iron-Curtain” countries, especially 
Poland and the Soviet Union. During 
the early months of 1950, large deliveries 
were made to the United States with 
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Inside view of Bata shoe factory in Batanagar, India. 


trade reports indicating an expected vol- 
ume of 1,000,000 pairs for 1950. 
Principal producers of footwear in Eu- 
rope during 1949 were the United King- 
dom and the Soviet Union, with the 
former accounting for more than 281% 
percent and the latter almost 20 per- 
cent. Details of the production by each 
European country are included in table 4. 





TABLE 4.—Fstimated European Production 
of Leather Footwear 
[In thousands of pairs 
Country 1930 1040 1944 
Austria 6, 000 3, 69! 
Belgium 15, 100 7.817 
Bulgaria 1, 900 1. 670 
Czechoslovakia 23, 120 10, 886 
Denmark 4,810 5, 625 
Eire (Ireland 3, G68 5, 772 
Finland 1, 980 s. 489 
France 45,312 44,815 
Germaay 80, OOO 42, 595 
Crreect 4, 200 6, 166 
Hungary 4,612 4,314 
Italy 20, 617 23, 888 
Netherlands 13, 21¢ 15, 268 
Norway 3, 995 }, O87 
Poland 15, 857 12, 860 
Portugal 1, 500 1,916 
Rumania 3, 900 > 590 
Spain 7, 995 10, 785 
Sweden &, 112 &, 910 
Switzerland 7, 885 9, 880 
U.8.8.R 48, 920 OO, 875 
United Kingdom 118, 917 135, 600 
Yugoslavia 3, 805 4,772 4, 860 


Other 2, 200 2, 524 3, 246 


Covers prewar boundaries 
2 Covers present boundaries 


Source: Compiled in Textile and Leather Branch 
(estimated by author 


Asia Has Lowest Per Capita 
Output 


THE CONTINENT OF ASIA, with the 
largest population in the world, has the 
lowest per capita production and con- 
sumption of leather footwear. There is 
a substantial use of nonleather types in 


some Asiatic countries, particularly 
China and Japan, but in several other 
countries, most of the inhabitants go 
without footwear of any kind. After the 
First World War there was a slight in- 
crease in the use of footwear, but from 
1930 to 1940 consumption for the entire 
area recorded no per capita change, in- 
creasing slightly again in the period 
immediately following World War II. 
It is difficult to realize that this vast area 
with the largest population in the world 
has a yearly production of only about 
7 pairs of leather footwear per 100 inhab- 
itants. 

Very favorable progress has been made 
in the manufacture of footwear in India 
during the past 10 years, and this is 
mainly attributed to the establishment in 
that country of large modern factories 
by the Bata Shoe Co., formerly of Czecho- 
slovakia. The local plants began to 
produce low-priced types to fit the lim- 
ited purchasing power of the people and 
distributed them throughout the country 
in bazars and other retail outlets. Pres- 
ent annual output of this firm alone is 
placed at more than 20,000,000 pairs. 
Other plants were established at the start 
of the war, and these prospered from 
military orders. A large share of the 
profit has been reinvested, and output 
now is made up mainly of shoes for 
civilian use. 

Australia naturally is the largest pro- 
ducer in Oceania, but output in that 
country declined from the wartime peaks 
and in 1949 was lower than in 1940. 
Rather constant gains have been re- 
corded in the manufacture of footwear in 
New Zealand during the past 20 years, 
with the outlook for the immediate 
future considered favorable. 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Bolivian Mine Owners 
Seek U. S. Participation 


American participation for purposes of 
exploitation is desired by the owners of the 
Cerro Negro mining properties located in the 
Department of La Paz, Bolivia. The owners 
state that preliminary and superficial work- 
ing has disclosed about 4.000 cubic meters of 
5-percent wolfram ore and 5,000 tons of 8- 
percent tin ore. They believe that, by con- 
tinuing the work with present primitive 
methods, 1,000 quintales (1 quintal equals 109 
pounds) of 65-percent wolfram ore and 600 
quintales of tin ore could be produced an- 
nually. To install modern equipment so 
that the properties can be developed fully, 
they need additional capital, and have sub- 
mitted the following tentative proposals for 
consideration by potential investors: 

1. They would be willing to enter into 
corporate association with any firm or indi- 
vidual interested in investing capital in the 
mining properties, with the provision that 
the properties themselves would represent 
the value of one-half of a total suggested 
capital stock of $320,000 and that the 
$160,000 to be contributed by those purchas- 
ing the remainder of the capital stock should 
be invested immediately in the development 
of the mines; or 

2. They would lease the mining properties 
for a period of 10 years with the stipulation 
that 20 percent of the rroduction shall go 
to the mine owners, and with an option of 
sale within the first year at $160,000; or 

3. They suggest the establishment, in 
either the Banco Minero or the Banco Cen- 
tral in Bolivia, of either a $20,000 or a 
2,000,000-bolivar credit, for use in initial 
study and development of the properties 
which sum would be repaid from the sale of 
minerals to the United States at the going 
world price in U. S. dollars. 

Further details concerning the foregoing 
may be obtained from Carlos Gonzalo de 
Saavedra, Calle Mercado esquina Socabaya 
Casilla de Correo 372, La Paz, Bolivia 


U.S. Market Sought for 
Shetland Hand-Knit Woolens 


Distributors of Shetland Island hand-knit 
woolen goods are desirous of building up a 
United States market, and have indicated 
that they would welcome any orders, no 
matter how small 

The articles produced by the woolcraft 
industry in the Shetland Islands include 
cardigans, jumpers and pull-overs, lumber 
jackets, slip-overs, carrying shawls, berets, 
gloves, and scarves The industry is not 
organized, the work being done for the most 
part by the inhabitants of the islands in their 
homes as a spare-time occupation The 
goods are produced largely for individual 
sale or on orders from agents or dealers 
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of the more important distributors state that of sufficient stocks 





Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
of International Trade 


their entire output could be channeled to 
a market could be de- 





since no sizable inventories of finished goods 
large orders would neces- 
sarily be delayed pending the accumulation 








Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
irms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Cffices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 
Aircraft and Aeronautical Equipment: 49. Machine 23, 24, 26, 27, 51, 60, 61, 66, 68 
Alcoholic Beverages and Supplies: 5, 9, 10 70 

38 Medicinal and Toitlet Preparation 19. 27 
Automotive Equipment: 50, 64 <9, 41, 48, 51 
Business Services: 30 Metal Product 472, 73 
Ceramics: 21, 25 Mineral 16 
Chemicals: 14, 29, 33, 54, 62 Motor Vehicle 56 
Curios and Noveltie 13, 15, 17, 22, 25, 27, Musical Instrument 2 

33, 39, 51 Oils: 37, 62 
Department Store 43 Paints and Varnishe 51 


Dry Goods and Clothing: 18. 32. 45. 59. 51 Paper and Stationery: 28, 50, 67 


52, 58 Petroleu? Product 64 
Electrical Equipment: 1, 7, 21, 23, 27, 51 Photographic Equipment: 11, 27 
58, 61, 63, 66. 70 Provisions: 9, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 42, 44, 46 
Feedstuffs: 41, 46 57, 58 
, ] — re fadi 2m. 2 
Fertilizer 46, 53, 55 Rad to 21, 51 
. Seed pulb ind lo t Supplie 20 
Furniture: 63 . _&B ( F »p 
Gl Gl ; 47, 71 
7rtLaASS ANC assware « . . 7 ; . ' ‘ 
si - ee Sporting Good TO and Game 12. 23 
Hardware: 21, 23, 25, 58, 63, 64, 66, 70 95 51 52 
§ ents > f 10 | nd iene- a - 
Instrument (Profe iona and S Technical Informatio 73 
tific , 9 97 oa ? 
ific) 6, 21, 27 Textile Industry 3 
Iron, Steel, and Building Materia 69, 72 Tobacco and Smoke Artic 8, 21, 31 
Jewelry: 4, 43 37, 42, 59 
Livestock: 65 Wool: 490 
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A price list covering Shetland hand-knit 
woolen articles is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
p.c. A list of textile manufacturers and 
exporters in the United Kingdom, which in- 
cludes the names of principal distributors of 
these products, may be obtained, subject to 
a charge of $1 per copy, from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch in Washington, or from 
any Department of Commerce field office. 


Costa Rican Official 
Interested in Machinery 


Carlos Velazquez R., municipal auditor for 
the cities of San Jose, Alajuela, and Pun- 
tarenas, in Costa Rica, is visiting the United 
States to investigate certain types of ma- 
chinery and equipment, such as chlorination 
and street-paving equipment and office ma- 
chinery and equipment, which would he suit- 
able for municipalities having a population 
of about 50,000. While here, Mr. Velazquez 
also wishes to study the technical manage- 
ment of municipal offices. 

Mr. Velazquez plans to visit New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, Dayton, Chicago, and 
Brownsville (Texas), and may be addressed 
c/o the Costa Rican Embassy, 2112 S Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., or the Costa Rican 
Consulate General, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


Yugoslav Chamber of 
Commerce Seeks To 
Promote Trade 


In an effort to promote trade between the 
United States and Yugoslavia, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Yugoslavia offers to place in 
its reference library, for the use of Yugo- 
slay importers, catalogs, pamphlets, and 
other descriptive literature from American 
producers of industrial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and parts 

The Chamber states also that it would be 
glad to receive inquiries from American im- 
porters seeking sources of supply of Yugo- 
slay goods, and that it would undertake 
to forward such inquiries to appropriate 
Yugoslav manufacturers and exporters 

Firms interested in making use of the 
Chamber's facilities may write to the Secre- 
tary General, Chamber of 
Yugloslavia, Post Fah 47, 
slavia 


Commerce of 
Belgrade, Yugo- 


Capital Sought To Produce 
Midget Automobile 


A French firm, Vaucelle & Fils, wishes to 
contact an American automobile manufac- 
turer who would be interested in concluding 
a working agreement for and investing capl- 
tal in the production of a midget passenger 
automobile known as the “Midget Car Flea- 
Way,” which the firm claims to be the small- 
est passenger car in the world 

Vaucelle & Fils owns and operates a plant 
in Poitiers, France, where it formerly manu- 
factured machine tools Now under reor- 
ganization, the firm is already producing the 
midget automobile, at the rate of about 10 
each month It states that output could 
be consideably increased through collabo- 
ration with an American manufacturer in 
4 position to supply the capital needed for 
expansion. According to the firm, the auto- 
mobile has been advertised in a number of 
American magazines, and purchase orders 
have been received from foreign countries 

The firm has a total plant area of 10,000 
Square meters (32,808 square feet), of which 
800 square meters are under new shelter; 
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equipment now in use is in good working 
order, but should be modernized. 

The midget automobile is described as fol- 
lows: 1 horsepower; estimated gasoline con- 
sumption—1 gallon per 100 kilometers (62 
miles); weight—120 kilograms (264 pounds) 
empty; may carry a total weight of 180 kilo- 
grams (396 pounds), including passengers; 
maximum speed—65 kilometers (40.3 miles) 
per hour; total length—2.20 meters (7.21 
feet); width—1.20 meters (3.94 feet). 

A descriptive leaflet (in French) and two 
photographs of the automobile are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. For complete informa- 
tion, interested parties should write to Vau- 
celle & Fils, Rue Bel-Air, Poitiers, Vienne, 
France 


Alexandria, Egypt, 
To Buy Diesel Busses 


The City of Alexandria, Egypt, has issued a 
call for bids covering the supply of 60 to 80 
Diesel-engine busses to be purchased by the 
Administration des Transports en Commun 
de la Region d’Alexandria, 21 Saad Zaghloul 
Square, Alexandria. Bidding conditions and 
specifications may be obtained from the Cash 
Office of the Administration at the above 
address, subject to a charge of 2 Egyptian 
pounds per set 

The public announcement reportedly made 
no mention of a time limit for the submis- 
sion of bids, but this information is un- 
doubtedly contained in the bidding condi- 
tions. 

It is understood that payment will prob- 
ably be made in Egyptian pounds, and it is 
suggested that American manufacturers 
submit bids through their agents or specially 
appointed representatives in Egypt, rather 
than direct 


Additional Cotton 
Purchases for Japan 


Under a new purchase announcement, No. 
14, additional supplies of United States raw 
cotton are to be purchased for Japan by the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry in Tokyo, with shipment to be 
made in June, July, and/or August 1950. 

Specifications are as follows: Grades 
strict good ordinary to good middling in- 
clusive; staples—13/16 inches to 13/32 
inches inclusive; colors—extra white, white, 
light and spotted, and all shades of gray. 

Terms of purchases are identical with 
those covering previous cotton purchases by 
MITI. Complete details of Cotton Purchase 
Announcement No. 14 are available at the 
SCAP Foreign Trade New York Office, 11 West 
42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Public-Works Projects 
May Interest U.S. Firms 


Public-works projects reportedly contem- 
plated for Yemen may be of interest to 
American contracting and engineering firms 
The projects are said to involve develop- 
ment of the Hodeida Pier and the Hodeida- 
Sana road. 

Interested American firms may write di- 
the Yemen Foreign Office, Taiz, 
further information 


rect to 
Yemen, for 


Bids Invited for 
Power-Line Materials 


The Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos del Es- 
tado (UTE) of Uruguay, invites bids until 


July 13, 1950, covering the supply of ma- 
terials needed in connection with the exten- 
sion of its  electric-power-line network, 
which, it is understood, will include several 
hundred miles of pole and tower electric 
installations and other equipment. 

One set of specifications and conditions 
of contract (in Spanish) is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Bids should be directed to Administracién 
General de las Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos 
del Estado, Montevideo, Uruguay, for the at- 
vention of Sr. Eduardo M. Pedemonte, Jefe 
Secci6n Adquisiciones. 


(Zerman-Owned Firm in Italy 
Again Offered for Sale 


The Committee on German Assets in Italy 
has extended until July 15, 1950, the period 
for receiving bids to purchase the 200,000 
shares representing the German participation 
in S. A. Italiana del Litopone, Milan, Italy, 
® manufacturer of lithopone and its by- 
products. 

An earlier announcement concerning the 
offer for sale of this property (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 3, 1950), stated that 
the Committee had established a reserve 
price of 150,000,000 lire for the 200,000 shares. 
No reserve price has been set for this second 
offering; however, a deposit of 5,000,000 lire 
with each bid will be required. 

Bids should be addressed to the Ministry 
of the Treasury, Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, 
Rome, Italy. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. The listing below indicates 
amounts of allocations, commodities to be 
purchased, and, where known, the names of 
German importers receiving the allocations. 
Additional information can be obtained by 
communicating with the secretariat of the 
German Import Committee, Verwaltung fuer 
Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, Frankfurt 
Hoechst, Germany. 


Scientific, fine mechanical, optical, 
medical and surgical instruments 
and apparatus, including acces- 
sories__--- $5, 000 
og SE var eee yey ee ee ee ae ee 945, 000 
Vulcanized fiber............. ciimnsess eae 
Importer: Norddeutsche Schleif- 
mittel-Industrie HBG. 
Lurup Barton garnets__......._.-_- 
Importer: Rudolf Starcke, G. m. b. 
H., Melle. 


More New Equipment for 
New Zealand Power Stations 


Bids are invited until August 1, 1950, by the 
State Hydro-Electric Department, Wellington, 
New Zealand, covering the supply and deliv- 
ery of two 16,500 Kv.-a transformer banks for 
Waitaki Power Station, section 236 Christ- 
church District. This is contract No. 152. 

One copy of specifications and bidding con- 
ditions is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Addi- 
tional copies of this document may be ob- 
tained from the New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connecticut Ave« 
nue NW., Suite 210, Washington 6, D. C. 


~ 





Licensing Opportunities 


1. Netherlands—vU. Fortuin (inventor), 565 
Leidsevaart, Haarlem, seeks a United States 
firm willing to manufacture, under license, 
an electric plate radiator based on the follow- 
ing principles: (1) the heating elements are 
in direct contact with the shell of the radia- 
tor and transfer their heat to it; (2) the new 
system makes the assembling of expensive 
installations superfluous, and the entire heat- 
ing system can easily be moved to other 
places; the electric-plate radiator has a 
three-position switch and can therefore be 
used most economically; the elements can be 
changed easily; the radiator is deliverable in 
any wattage and voltage. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Austria—‘“Klangholz,"’ Dr. Ing. Viktor 
Bubenisek (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 9-11 Schweizertalstrasse, Vienna 
XIII, has available for export 1,000 2ithers, 32 
strings, Vienna type. Firm is not experienced 
in shipping to the United States and requests 
information on customs regulations. 

3. Belgium—Antoine Mauroo (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 34, Avenue Elisabeth, Cour- 
trai, wishes to export and seeks agent for all 
qualities of jute webbings, 342"’ and 4’’ in 
width, for upholstery and bedding trade 
Webbing available in rolls of 72 yards. Firm 
is particularly interested in obtaining agent 
in Massachusetts and New York, and prefer- 
ence will be given to agent already represent- 
ing firms selling other materials for uphol- 
sterers. 

4. Denmark—C. Brumberg Hansen's Eftf. 
(manufacturer, export merchant), Kron- 
prinsessegade 32, Copenhagen K. offers to 
export and seeks agent for gold and silver 
jewelry, such as rings, brooches, bracelets, 
and cuff-links; silver and silver-plated hol- 
lowware (silver on copper and brass), such 
as dishes, ashtrays, and plates, bronze goods, 
such as sport figurines, and bottle openers. 
Quality: silver—83% or 92.5% pure silver; 
gold—58.5% or 33.3% pure gold. 

5. Denmark—Likorfabrikken Helmic (man- 
ufacturer and export merchant), Onsgaards- 
vej 1, Copenhagen Hellerup, offers to export 
and seeks agent for high-quality Helmic 
orange liqueur in special bottles. Specifica- 
tions: 37% alcohol content (Gay Lussac), 
74 proof, each bottle contains %, quart 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
receiving instructions regarding labels, reve- 
nue stamps, and other information which 
buyer might find appropriate. 

6. England—Barr & Stroud Limited (man- 
ufacturer), 15 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 
1, offers to export highest-quality prismatic 
binoculars and monoculars, 1,000 each 
month. Descriptive booklet and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—.L. J. Canham (manufacturers’ 
representative, export sales agent), 49 Purley 
Bury Close, Purley, Surrey, wishes to export 
electric bench grinders and polishers (45 and 
4% horsepower), watchmakers’ lathe motor 
with foot control, electric sewing-machine 
motors (domestic and industrial). Photo- 
graphs and price lists are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

8. England—Ferdinand Smith (manufac- 
turers’ export agent), c/o Elsmore & Co. Ltd., 
2 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool 2, has available 
for export various qualities of “Goodjohn” 
brand tobacco pipes. Illustrated booklet 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 

Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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9. France—Société Maurice Artiéres & Fils 
(manufacturer and exporter), Usine des 
Ondes, Millau (Aveyron), has available for 
export 30 metric tons of edible and industrial 
pastes and gelatins, and special products for 
clearing wines. Firm is also interested in ob- 
taining a United States agent. 

10. French West Indies—Syndicat Général 
des Planteurs et Manipulateurs de la Canne 
(syndicate or trade organization of produc- 
ers), 10 Rue Schoelcher, Fort-de-France, 
Martinique, has available for export 1,000,000 
U. S. gallons of colored rum of Martinique, 
110 degrees proof 

11. Germany—Klimsch & Co. (manufac- 
turer and wholesaler), 37 Alte Mainzer Gasse, 
Frankfurt/Main, wishes to export the fol- 
lowing commodities: automatically focusing 
vertical process cameras, horizontal and verti- 
cal process cameras, process lenses, engraved 
glass screens, arc lamps, negative drying 
cabinets, whirlers, coating machines, print- 
ing-down frames, lay-out tables, darkroom 
lamps, retouching desks, etching machines, 
and auviliary machines for photoengraving 
work. Catalogs are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C 

12. Germany—Erwin Schnittert Werk 
K. G. (manufacturer), 11 Am Kreuzstein, 
Kulmbach, Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for doll carriages and perambu- 
lators. Firm will furnish catalogs to poten- 
tial importers 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

13. Germany—Geschwister Steinbach G. m 
b. H. (manufacturer), Hohenhameln, Han- 
nover, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
hand-worked, highly finished novelties, such 
as wooden figurines for table decorations 
musical boxes, wooden candlesticks, and sim- 
ilar items. Illustrated brochure is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C 

14. Germany—Siddeutsche Kalkstickstoff- 
Werke A. G. (Southern German Cyanamide 
Works) (manufacturer), Trostberg, Upper 
Bavaria, (U. S. Zone), offers to export mela- 
mine, calcium carbide in iron drums, calcium 
cyanamide, and dicyandiamide in wooden 
barrels 

15. Hong Kong—Tsang King Kee _ Ivory 
Factory (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler) , 
23 Wyndham Street, offers to export up to 
US$10,000 worth of standard-quality carved 
wory figures and miscellaneous ivory novel- 
ties, from '2"’ to 24’’ in height. Firm also 
seeks an agent in the United States. Firm 
states that it hopes to participate in the First 
United States International Trade Fair to be 
held in Chicago from August 7 to 20, 1950 

16. India—C. M. Rajgarhia (mine owners 
and mica manufacturers), Giridih, Bihar, 
offers to supply Indian mica suitable for gage 
glasses Further information including 
quantities, prices, and sample of mica is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

17. Ireland—James Kelly & Sons, Limited 
(manufacturers, importers, exporters, brok- 
ers), 39 Mary Street, Dublin, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for a souvenir item, which is 
a replica of the “Blarney Castle,’ made from 
composition of Irish horn, 3!,"’ high, 3%” 
square at turret. A piece of stone from Blar- 
ney is inserted in turret. Firm states it will 
furnish samples upon request. Agents are 
sought in Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 

18. Ireland—James R. Mace (Ireland), Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), 103 Lower George's 
Street, Dunlaoghaire, Co. Dublin, offers to 
export all grades of umbrellas for men, 
women, and children, including folding um- 


brellas for men and women. Firm states it 
will furnish samples upon request. Firm 
would appreciate receiving all instructions 
including those requiring special shipping 
routes. If special presentation packings are 
required, apart from usual packings, Special 
boxes can be sent with each unit showing 
Irish origin of goods. 

19. Jtaly—-Johasson Profu 
turer nie itinerary 55 Via Boneune Sell 
Pisa, offers to export perfumes cosmetios, exe 

J » ON , and 
toilet preparations, such as hair and skin 
tonics, brilliantine and toilet waters, for men 
and women. Firm states it has never shipped 
to the United States, and would appreciate 
receiving information regarding standard 
grades and specifications. 

20. Italy—I. Tosi (processor, exporter), Al. 
topascio (Lucca), seeks United States mar- 
kets for ornamental branches and wreaths 
of ruscus, holly, and wheat grass 

21. Japan—Chuo Company (exporter, im- 
porter), 3-1 Nihonbashi Bakusochu, Chuoku, 
Tokyo, desires to export various kinds of 
cigarette lighters; fire bricks; water meters: 
and “Matsuda” brand clinical thermometers. 
bulbs, electric fans, electric heaters, and 
radios 

22. Japan—Far East Mill Supplies Co., Ltd 
(Kyokuto Kiryo Boeki K. K.), (exporter, im- 
porter), Ginza Church, No. 1, Ginza-Nishi 
4-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo-To, offers to export 
Christmas ornaments and artificial flowers 
and leaves 

23. Japan—-Kawai Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 147, 2-chome, Hinodecho, 
Nakaku, Yokohama, desires to export sewing 
machines and parts, needles, electric goods 
electric fans, bicycles and parts, cable and 
wire 

24. Japan—Miura Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), Owaricho 
Building, No. 4, 6-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku. 
Tokyo, offers various brands and types of 
sewing machines 

25. Japan—T. Okubo & Co., Ltd. (importer 
exporter, agent), 2, Nichome, Takaracho 
Chuo-ko, Tokyo, offers to export Christmas 
decorations, rubber and celluloid toys, fur 
toys, artificial flowers, ornamental chinaware 
and hardware 

26. Japan—-Suka Mfg. Co. Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 2-2 Kanda-Suda Cho., Chiyoda-Ku 
Tokyo, desires to export the following tertile 
machinery and related equipment: throw- 
ing machines, doubling machines, ring twist- 
ing machines, double twisters, double-deck 
winding machines, reeling machines, ring 
spinning frames for boulette, cone winders 
warping machines, hollow spindle twisters 
tin bobbin winders, and pot sizing machines 

27. Japan—S. Takehana & Co. (manufac- 
turer and exporter of barbers’ equipment and 
supplies), No. 3, 1-chome, Asakusa-Kuramae 
Taito-ku, Tokyo, offers to export barber shop 
and beauty parlor equipment and accessories 
such as hair clippers, razors, shears, curling 
irons, dryers, sterlizers, towel steamers, per- 
manent wave machines, barber's chairs; also 
cameras, optical goods, sewing machines 
toys, artificial flowers. Illustrated catalog on 
barber-shop and beauty-parlor equipment 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

28. Japan—-Tckai Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importers), No. 8, Sakanamachi, Ha- 
mamatsu, offers to export wrapping paper 
particularly suitable for wrapping fish and 
meats 

29. Japan—Tokyo Food Products Co., Ltd 
(exporter, importer), No. 5, 2-chome Ginza, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export canned, 
salted and frozen fish; mushrooms, frutt, 
tea; camphor; peppermint; vegetable wat, 
seasonings and soy sauce 

30. Japan—Trans-Pacific Economic Con- 
sultants, Fukoku Building, Room 814, Uchi- 
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saiwaicho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers its serv- 
ices to American firms having a current or 
potential interest in trading with Japan. 
The firm states that it is prepared to furnish 
factual summaries and surveys on specific 
phases of Japanese economy, such as foreign 
trade, possible cpportunities for investment, 
sale or lease of patent rights; and that its 
special services include acting as direct agent 
for an American firm or recommending re- 
liable experienced Japanese firms as agents. 

31. Japan—Wada Ryugyokudo (manufac- 
turer), 9, 1-chome, Asakusa-Komagata, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, offers to export smoking 
articles, such as cigarette lighters, cigarette 
cases, and novelty items. 

32. Japan—N Wakabayashi & Co. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), No. 2, Kitaogimachi, 
Kitaku, Osaka, seeks United States firms in- 
terested in re-exporting the following arti- 
cles to Central and South America: cotton 
hosiery, underwear, socks, towels, and hand- 
kerchiefs. 

33. Japan—Western Japan Trading Co., 
Ltd. (Nishi-Nippon Boeki Kaisha Ltd., Tokyo 
Branch), 8-1 Chome Kobiki-cho, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, desires to export bamboo goods, vege- 
table waz, and dried mushrooms. 

34. Netherlands—-Handel-Maatschappij J 
S. Polak, N. V. (manufacturer, wholesalers, 
exporters), 34 Scholestraat, Steenwijk, has 
available for export unlimited quantities of 
cinnamon and spices used in making cakes, 
gingerbread, and Christmas puddings. Spices 
packed in barrels containing 220 pounds net 
Firm will furnish samples upon request. 

35. Netherlands—Agentuur & Commissie- 
handel D. J. Soep (export agent for Swiss 
manufacturer), Statensingel 56b, Rotterdam, 
wishes to sell direct to United States im- 
porters the following apple pectins: (1) high 
grade, slow and rapid set; (2) medium grade 
rapid set; (3) for making milk jelly and 
puddings 

36. Norway—Jul. Johansen (manufacturer 
and exporter), Laukvik, Lofoten, offers to 
export the following canned fish products 
packed in aluminum or ordinary tins: fish 
cakes, 70 tons available annually; fish roe, 
80 tons annually; canned fish balls, 100 tons 
annually. All canned fish products required 
to be approved by the Laboratory of the 
Norwegian Canners’ Association at Stavan- 
ger, Norway, samples of which are taken 
before export shipment leaves cou rt:y 
Specifications, prices, and descriptive labels 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

37. Paraguay—Eximport, S. R. L. (im- 
porter, exporter), 14 de Mayo, 220, Asuncion, 
seeks United States markets for petit grain 
oil and leaf tobacco 

38. Reunion Island—Samat & Cie. (ex- 
porter, importer), Saint-Denis, seeks mar- 
kets for different brands of vintage rum, 
high-quality, at least 3 years of age. Qual- 
ity: 49 centiliters of pure alcohol in 100 
centiliters of rum. Quality inspection avail- 
able, no expense, through official control 
organization “Service du Conditionnement.” 
It is reported that Reunion Island is not 
yet in a position to export large quantities 
of old rum. According to the Island’s Sugar 
and Rum Syndicate, about 1,000,000 liters 
could be exported yearly, within 3 or 4 years, 
if there seems to be a possible market in 
the United States. Seller now wishes to 
determine if such a market exists. 

39. Sweden—Lithells Industri (manufac- 
turer and wholesaler), Borlinge, has avail- 
able for export 350,000 combination chimes 
and candlesticks used for Christmas table 
decoration. Illustrated leaflet available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

40. Syria—Moustafa Abbas & Fils (export 
merchant), P. O. B. 16, Hama Avenue, Homs, 
offers to export 500 metric tons of Syrian 
white washed wool, 83%-—85% yield, in bales, 
hand-pressed, 100-110 kilograms each. Firm 
also seeks an agent in the United States. 

41. Syria—Huileries du Levant (manufac- 
turer), P. O. B. 438, Damascus, offers to ex- 
port the following commodities each month: 
50 metric tons of cottonseed cakes, 20 metric 
tons of first-quality castor oil, 50 metric tons 
of castor-bean cakes, 50 metric tons of lin- 
seed cakes, 20 metric tons of first-quality 
cottonseed oil, 20 metric tons of first-class 
quality linseed oil. 


Export Opportunities 


42. Denmark—A. Chr. Berthelsen A/S 
(ships chandlery), Slotsgade 24, Aalborg, 
seeks purchase quotations for cigarettes and 
smoking tobacco, canned and dried fruits, 
and similar items for ships’ provisions. 

43. Denmark—C. Brumberg Hansen's Eftf. 
(manufacturer and exporter of gold and sil- 
ver jewelry, silver hollowware and flatware; 
importer; commission merchant), Kronprin- 
sessegade 32, Copenhagen K, wishes purchase 
quotations and agencies from United States 
suppliers of alarm clocks and wrist watches 
for men and women. Firm is interested in 
obtaining the best possible quality at the 
lowest possible price. 

44. Hong Kong—Mawer, Evans & Co., Ltd. 
(importing distributor), 101 Peninsula Hotel 
Building, Kowloon, (P. O. Box 1807, Hong 
Kong), seeks purchase quotations for stand- 
ard-grade dried fruits, such as apples, apri- 
cots, currants, figs, peaches, prunes and 
raisins; also, canned fruits, such as apri- 
cots, blackberries, cherries, figs, grapefruit, 
peaches, pears, prunes, raspberries, and fruit 
salad; canned fish, such as sardines, salmon, 
abalone, Crab meat, lobster and prawns; 
canned vegetables, such as asparagus, car- 
rots, corn, mushrooms, peas, spinach, and 
tomatoes. 

45. Japan—Chuo Sangio Company (ex- 
porter, importers, manufacturers), 8 Eiraku- 
cho, Kitaku, Osaka, seeks quotations and 
samples of woolen tertiles, suitable for men's 
and women's suits. Firm would appreciate 
receiving samples by air mail, together with 
prices c. i. f. Osaka or Kobe. 

46. Japan—Tokyo Food Products Co., Ltd., 
No. 5, 2-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks 
quotations for processed foodstuffs, sugar and 
molasses, cereals, feedstuffs, and fertilizers. 

47. Japan—-Yamato-Ya & Co., Ltd., 50 Mori- 
shita-cho, Okayama, seeks quotations from 
dealers of forest tree seeds. 

48. Netherlands—Agentuur & Commissie- 
handel D. J. Sloep (importing distributor), 
Statensingel 56b, Rotterdam, wishes purchase 
quotations for 10 tons of albumin (crystals), 
United States and Chinese origin; and 10 
tons of albumin (powdered), United States 
origin. Quotations c. i. f. Rotterdam/Ant- 
werp. Firm states goods are not destined for 
the Netherlands, but will eventually be re- 
shipped to other European countries. Sam- 
ples requested. 

49. New Zealand—Rural Aviation Limited 
(aerial farm workers, aircraft parts, dealers in 
new and second-hand aircraft), P.O. Box 100, 
New Plymouth, seeks purchase quotations 
and possible agency for aircraft and aircraft 
parts. Firm believes that because of the 
importance of this type of work it may be 
able to obtain import licenses for American 
aircraft of suitable type. 

50. Pakistan—Rahimtoola Export-Import 
Corporation (exporter, importer, manufac- 
turers’ representative), 50 Khatau Market 
No. 2, Newnham Road, Karachi, seeks quota- 
tions for writing paper; printing paper in- 


cluding art paper, white and colored printing, 
poster and stereo; packing and wrapping 
paper; all kinds of pasteboard, millboard, 
cardboard, strawboard; cotton twists and 
yarns; cotton fents, not exceeding 4 yards in 
length; second-hand clothing; automobile 
parts and accessories. 

51. Paraguay—Eximport, S. R. L. (importer, 
exporter), 14 de Mayo, 220, Asuncion, wishes 
purchase quotations and exclusive agencies 
for paints and varnishes; toys; metal and 
plastic novelties; pressed glass products for 
domestic use; window glass, plain and trans- 
lucent; plate glass; drug and industrial rub- 
ber products; domestic and industrial sewing 
machines and refrigerators; radio receiving 
sets; cotton, rayon, and synthetic fabrics. 

52. Spain—Compania Internacional de Im- 
portaci6n y Exportacién, S. A. “COMINSA,” 
Ibanez de Bilbao 2, Bilbao, Vizcaya, wishes to 
receive price quotations covering the pur- 
chase of substantial quantities of American- 
made fishermen’s rubber boots, mackintoshes 
and gloves, delivery to be made in Newfound- 
land with payment in U. S. dollars. Firm 
states that it is acting as exclusive agents 
for the foreign purchases of the Federacién 
Espafiola de Armadores de Buques de Pesca 
(Spanish Federation of Fishing-Fleet Own- 
ers), and the desired equipment is for the 
use of the fishermen of that portion of the 
Spanish fishing fleet operating off the shores 
of Newfoundland. 

53. Syria—Moustafa Abbas & Fils (import- 
ing distributor), P. O. B. 16 Hama Avenue, 
Homs, wishes quotations for 100 metric tons 
of ammonium sulfate, and 200 metric tons 
of superphosphate fertilizer. 

54. Syria—Elias F. Aczam & Co. (commis- 
sion merchant and importing distributor), 
P. O. B. 320, Damascus, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for the following dyes: 250 kilograms 
of fast red EI extra; 250 kilograms red Congo 
B extra, concentrated; 200 kilograms green, 
crystallized, extra; 200 kilograms of fuchsme, 
crystallized, extra; 200 kilograms auramine 
II, extra; 200 kilograms methyl violet, extra. 

55. Thailand—yYip In Tsoi & Co. Ltd. (gen- 
eral merchants), P. O. Box 23, Bangkok, seeks 
purchase quotations for sulfate of ammonia, 
nitrogen content not less than 20.5 percent, 
large size, clear colored crystals. Probable 
sales approximately 200 tons per month. 
Firm states this type of sulfate of ammonia 
is popular with Chinese truck gardeners on 
the Central Plain of Thailand. Appearance 
of product with special reference to size and 
color of crystals is very important. It is 
reported that the Chinese gardeners buy on 
basis of appearance and prefer American- 
made sulfate of ammonia as described above. 

56. Uruguay—-CONAPROLE (Cooperative 
Uruguaya de Productores de Leche), (dairy 
cooperative—purchases milk from producers 
and distributes milk and dairy products in 
Montevideo and to a limited extent abroad), 
Calle Magallanes 1871, Montevideo, seeks 
purchase quotations for refrigerated van 
trucks for shipping milk in 30-gallon cans. 
Firm desires built-in refrigerating unit 
which functions while vehicle is in opera- 
tion, and suitable for shipping milk 100 
miles or more over cement, asphalt, or hard 
gravel roads. Large truck or trailer units 
preferable. 


Agency Opportunities 


57. Austria—Giuseppe Prezzi (importer and 
wholesaler), 1 Wiesingerstrasse, Vienna I, 
desires agency for preserved foods and dried 
fruits. 

58. Belgian Congo—Mme. M. L. Rousseau 
(sales “indent” agent), Boite Postale 30, 
Leopoldville, seeks agency for the following 
textiles (yard goods) for white consumer 
market: rayon prints, sheeting (bed linen), 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTS OF TANNED REPTILE SKINS 
GRANTED HIGHER EXCHANGE RATE 


The Argentine exchange rate applicable to 
exports of tanned reptile skins was increased 
from 572.86 pesos to 719.64 pesos per $100, 
U. S. currency (or equivalent in other cur- 
rencies), according to circular No. 1245 of 
the Argentine Central Bank, dated April 13, 
1950. The rate applies to exports of lizard, 
snake, crocodile, and alligator skins. 


Australia 
DISPATCH FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SYDNEY 
(Dated April 20, 1950) 


Exceptionally high income from exports 
of primary products and a large volume of 
development projects of public and private 
industrial character have been important 
features in the economy of Australia in re- 
cent months. With receipts from wool sales 
having reached the unprecedented figure of 
A£225,247,000 for the 9 months ended March 
and the inflow of oversea capital for invest- 
ment high and apparently increasing, the 
shortages of industrial materials for primary 
and secondary industries are thrown into 
greater relief. Graziers and other farming 
representatives who arrived in Sydney toward 
the end of March to attend the Royal Easter 
Show (of livestock) confirmed reports of 
inadequate supplies of fencing materials and 
other products which primary producers 
badly need for land and building mainte- 
mance and which they are financially pre- 
pared to buy if only the products could be 
procured. Imports from the United King- 
dom and other European countries are sup- 
plementing quantities available from domes- 
tic production, while the shortage of dollar 
exchange prevents the deficiency from being 
supplied from the United States and Canada. 

The supply situation is much the same in 
the industrial-development field, where fac- 
tory projects and plans for power plant are 
stimulated by strong demand and capital 
seeking investment in productive enterprises. 
The exceptionally high level of stock-market 
quotations reflects the keen demand for 
shares in capital goods undertaking and 
service establishments in a period of pros- 
perity brought about by several seasons of 

‘high export income and the continually 
gathering forces for industrialization of the 
country. 

Under these conditions, it is difficult to 
cope effectively with the inflationary trend, 
and prices and wages continue to mount. 

Availability of funds in the country seek- 
ing investments was also reflected in the 
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early success of the Ninth Security Loan 


flotation which was closed within 12 days 
from its opening on March 7, with the cash 
portion of A£41,000,000 oversubscribed. The 
loan, totaling At45,C00.C00 including the 
amount subscribed by conversion of stock, 
comprised securities issued at par bearing 
interest at 3!, percent for the portion due 
August 15, 1961, to 1964, at the Government's 
option, and at 2 percent for the portion due 
April 15, 1953 

A bill to repeal the Banking Act of 1947-48 
and to amend the Commonwealth Bank Act 
of 1945-48 was introduced in the Federal 
House of Representatives on March 16 
Aimed at implementing campaign pledges 
made by present Cabinet members, the bill 
seeks to repeal the legislation under which 
nationalization of trading banks was sought 
by the preceding Labor government and to 
set up a banking board of 10 members to 
administer the management of the Common- 
wealth Bank The bill proposes that the 
Governor of the bank shall be the Chairman 
and the Deputy Governor shall be the Deputy 
Chairman of the Banking Board 

Coal stocks have failed to improve because 
of frequent stoppages in the various coal 
fields, and the situation is becoming in- 
creasingly serious as the winter season ap- 
proaches Imports of coal have been 
arranged to allow Australian industry to use 
a greater proportion of the domestic output 
As a result of a protracted dispute over a 
safety issue at coal mines which supply the 
heavy steel industry at Newcastle, the steel 
works there gave notice to their employees 
and began a progressive suspension of oper- 
ations in March. However, coal miners re- 
turned to work and, with renewal of the coal 
supplies, the steel plant quickly resumed 
activity in the sections that had been closed 
down 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: En- 
try of Business Travelers 
Facilitated 


Business visitors and commercial 
travelers may now enter the Dominican 
| Republic for a pe riod not exceeding 30 
f obtaining 
a visa, according to information received 
from the American Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo dated March 16, 1950. A simple 
tourist card supplied by the travel ticket 
agency is sufficient. Visitors holding 
tourist cards, as long as they do not 
actually earn money from employment 
in the country, are not required to pay 
the local income tax. Business travelers 
will no longer have to produce the “No 
objection to departure” certificate issued 
by the Dominican Republic income-tax 
authorities upon departure from that 
country. 


days without the necessity « 











At the end March the “rolling” Strike 
technique of waterside workers in Brisbane 
was discontinued before they became liable 
to the penalties of the newly invoked Crimes 
Act The strikers decided to submit to arbj- 
tration their claims for the working of 
hatches by rotation in the port of Brisbane. 

The strike of tram operators in Melbourne. 
which began on February 22 for increases jn 
pay, has continued, with the Government 
Officials insisting that the dispute can be 
settled only through arbitration by properly 
constituted authorities 

A second cargo of gasoline from France 
ordered in 1949 to help relieve the motor- 
fuel shortage arrived in Australia in March 

The prices of 15s. 3d. a bushel for wheat 
in grain and the equivalent of 145.11\4d. for 
wheat flour were reported unofficially in 
Sydney as the prices the United Kingdom 
has agreed to pay for about 27,5C0,000 bushels 
concerning which negotiations have been 
proceeding for several months. The amount 
sold as flour is understood to be equivalent 
to 3,500,000 bushels of wheat Returns to 
Australian growers for their 1949-50 wheat 
crop are estimated at At140,000,000, including 
approximately 65,000,000 bushels sold on the 
Australian market for 7s. 1d. a bushel. 

Trans-Australia Airlines reported in March 
that it carried 24 percent more paying pas- 
sengers in 1949 than in the preceding year 
The record number of 501,057 paying pas- 
sengers transported by the service in 1949 
compared with 403,942 in 1948 and 260,621 
in 1947. The total of paying passenger-miles 
flown by TAA approximated 233,000,000 in 
1949, an increase of 23.5 percent over that in 


1948 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DuTyY CONCESSIONS ON 
IMPORTED HOUSES AND EQUIPMENT 


Simultaneously with his announcement In 
February of duty concessions on various types 
of building lumber, the Minister for Trade 
and Customs approved the admission into 
Australia of prefabricated houses and build- 
ings duty-free if they are of United Kingdom 
origin qualifying for preferential treatment, 
and at 12 percent ad valorem if they are 
from other sources. The Minister for Na- 
tional Development announced on April 20 
that acquiring houses from overseas to meet 
the pressing demands of an expanding popu- 
lation, had been further facilitated by Cus- 
toms Department decisions that permit for 4 
limited period the duty-free entry of Im- 
ported prefabricated houses and accessories 
irrespective of country of origin. The text 
of the relevant decisions of the Comptroller- 
General of Customs is as follow 

“1. Approval has been given for the admis- 
sion free of duty under Tariff Item 449 (A) 
(1) or Tariff Item 449 (A) (2), according to 
the country of origin, of prefabricated 
houses and prefabricated buildings; e. 8» 


huts, schools, factory buildings, milking 
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sheds, hay sheds, etc., that are shipped to 
Australia on or before 31st December 1950. 

“9. All accessories, appurtenances and 
other equipment imported for installation in 
imported prefabricated houses are to be 
admitted free of duty under Tariff Item 449 
(A) (1) or Tariff Item 449 (A) (2), provided 
that the Collector is satisfied that they will 
be so used and not sold or otherwise disposed 
of separately, and provided further that they 
are covered by the order placed overseas for 
the supply of the prefabricated houses in 
which they are to be used 

“3. The accessories, appurtenances and 
other equipment admissible under Customs 
By-Law for installation in imported pre- 
fabricated houses include baths, basins, 
sinks, washing troughs, Coppers, pedestal 
pans, electric light wires and fittings, stoves, 
pipes and plumbing materials. They do not 
include such items as hot water systems or 
refrigerators 

“4. The necessary covering By-Laws and 
Tariff Decisions, operating on and from 10th 
December 1949, will be issued shortly. Pend- 
ing the issue of the Decisions, Tariff Circular 
Memorandum No. 2404 of 12th April 1950, 
will be authority for the by-law admission 
of the goods mentioned.’ 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT LICENSING LIBERALIZED 


The list of commodities subject to export 
licenses when destined to the United States 
was shortened significantly by regulation No 
102.643 V 18 50 of the Austrian Ministry of 
Trade, states a dispatch from the United 
States Legation in Vienna, of April 4, 1950 

The new list is available, for inspection 
only, in the Western European Branch, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 

|For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 29, 1948, and 
February 14, 1949.| 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH BRAZIL 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Austria and Brazil was signed on March 11, 
1950, providing for an exchange of commodi- 
ties of approximately $8,000,000 in each di- 
rection, states a report from the United 
States Legation at Vienna, dated March 29 

Austria is to export to Brazil iron and 
Steel products, high-grade steel, paper and 
cellulose, precision instruments, agricultural 
machinery, Diesel engines, electrotechnical 
apparatus, chemical products, and various 
other manufactures 

In exchange, Brazil is to deliver to Austria 
meat, fats, coffee, cocoa, and other food- 
Stuffs; cotton; tobacco; iron ore; hides; and 
oil cakes 

This is the second such agreement Austria 
has recently concluded with a Latin-Ameri- 
can country, having completed a trade and 
payments agreement with Argentina 

[See Forr1IGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
20, 1950, for previous announcement. | 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH GREECE 

A trade and payments agreement between 
Austria and Greece was signed in Vienna on 
February 25, 1950, and made effective March 
1, for the period of 1 year, states a report 
of March 27 from the United States Legation 
at Vienna 

This agreement provides for a commodity 
exchange amounting to approximately $9,- 


May 29. 1950 


000,000 in each direction, plus $800,000 which 
Greece has keen allocated as drawing rights 
in Austria It is the first over-all trade 
agreement concluded between these coun- 
tries since the end of the war. Previously, 
the only trading arrangements Austria main- 
tained with Greece were under the provisions 
of an agreement of July 31, 1946, by which 
only the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly im- 
ported ‘tobacco from Greece. The new trade 
and payments agreement provides for the 
termination of this agreement as of July 31, 
1950, after which the necessary tobacco trade 
will operate under the new agreement's 
provisions. 

Austria is to export to Greece, lumber, 
magnesite products, cellulose, paper and 
paper products, iron and steel products, in- 
dustrial and farm machinery, motor vehicles, 
tractors, and chemical fertilizer in return 
for olive oil, tobacco, raw wool, goat hair, 
chrome ore, wire, pyrites, and figs. 

The clearing account provided for in the 
agreement will be established in United 
States dollars through the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank and the Bank of Greece, with 
a technical credit of $1,5€0,000 in each 
direction. 


TRADE AGREEMENT EXTENDED WITH 
NETHERLANDS 


An exchange of notes between Austria and 
the Netherlands has extended the Austro- 
Netherlands trade agreement of December 4, 
1948, until February 7, 1951, states a report 
from the United States Legation in Vienna, 
of March 29. 

The compensation goods lists of the orig- 
inal agreement were increased by 50 percent 
on June 28, 1949, and by 50 percent by the 
recent exchange of notes 


NEW TRADE AND PAYMENTS PROTOCOL 
SIGNED WITH DENMARK 


A new protocol to the trade and payments 
agreement between Austria and Denmark of 
November 29, 1948, was signed on February 
23, 1950, by the Austro-Danish Mixed Com- 
mission, states a report from the United 
States Legation in Vienna, dated April 5, 
1950. 

The present protocol is valid for 1 year 
from the date of signature. It provides that 
the liberalization lists prepared by both 
Governments and deposited with OEEC will 
fully apply to the future exchange of goods 
between the two countries. Both Govern- 
ments have agreed to issue the necessary 
export and import licenses for commodities 
not in the liberalization lists for which 
quotas have been established. 

Some of the principal items to be supplied 
by Austria to Denmark under quotas are pig 
iron; rolling-mill products; high-grade con- 
struction and other special steel; various iron 
and metal goods; magnesite bricks; plastic 
foils; various chemicals and pharmaceuticals; 
machinery and apparatus and component 
parts; bicycle parts; textile yard goods; and 
ready-made clothes, knitted wear, and other 
textile products 

Important among those items to be ex- 
ported from Denmark to Austria under quotas 
are cheese; milk powder; canned fish; trout 
eggs; horses for slaughter; casein; pharma- 
ceutical products; and various machinery, 
apparatus, and other iron and metal products. 

Cryolite shipments from Denmark to 
Austria were limited under the original 
agreement by specific quotas, but since that 
commodity is not subject to export control 
in Denmark it can be exported without re- 
strictions. 

It is agreed that barter transactions be- 
tween Austria and Denmark would, as a rule, 
no longer be permitted in the future. Both 
contracting parties have, however, reserved 


the right to license mutual additional deliv- 
eries provided that the values of such deliv- 
eries are balanced. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING INSTRUCTIONS 


At a recent meeting, the Foreign Trade 
Consultative Commission approved the fol- 
lowing import-licensing instructions of the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil: 

Silk straw braid for hats: 

Deny import licenses. 
Battery separators: 

(a) Separators of wood and of rubber, 
micro-porous: 

License only to battery manufacturers 
for 6 months’ requirements and up to 
their actual needs. 


(b) Ebonite separators: 
Deny licenses. 
Washed wool for felts: 
License, on a quarterly basis, imports of 
washed wool only to manufacturers of felts 
for the paper and allied industries or for 
the asbestos-cement industry, limited only 
by the production capacity during the pe- 
riod, provided that payment is to be made 
only in currency that is not in short supply. 
Citric acid: 
License imports for quarterly supplies up 
to one-fourth of the average imports in 
1949, provided that payment is to be made 
in currency not in short supply. 
Common portland cement: 
License imports to traditional importers, 
provided that payment is made in currency 
not in short supply. 
Corrugated paper filament for packaging 
crackers: 
Deny import licenses. 
Vegetable parchment paper for drafting 
plans: 
License new imports exclusively when pay- 
able in currencies not in short supply, for 
quarterly requirements, based upon the 
average imports of the interested parties 
during the 3-year period 1946-48. 


CREATION OF CONSULTATIVE COMMISSION 
FOR COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


A Consultative Commission for Commer- 
cial Agreements has been created in the 
Brazilian Ministry of Foreign Affairs by 
decree No. 27,893, published and effective 
March 21, 1950, states a report of March 28 
from the United States Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. The commission is responsible for 
studying all policy problems related to com- 
mercial agreements; preparing opinions and 
presenting reports to the Minister of State 
on prospective commercial agreements, their 
execution, extension, revision, or denounce- 
ment; promoting studies to be used as a 
basis for commercial negotiations to be car- 
ried out by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
inviting producing, exporting, and import- 
ing groups, through their best-qualified and 
representative organs, to present their points 
of view on commercial agreements to be 
entered into. 

The Consultative Commission will be com- 
posed of the following permanent members: 
Chief of the Economic and Consular Section 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Director 
General of the National Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce of the Ministry of 
Labor, Industry and Commerce; Director of 
Rural Economy Service of the Ministry of 
Agriculture; Chief of Cabinet of the Min- 
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istry of Transportation and Public Works; 
Director of the Exchange Department of the 
Bank of Brazil; Director of the Export-Im- 
port Department of the Bank of Brazil; Di- 
rector of Customs Revenue of the Ministry 
of Finance; Chief of the Economic Division 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and Chief 
of the Economic and Financial Studies Sec- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
“Austria.”) 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPORTATION OF TELEVISION 
EQUIPMENT BY BARTER To BE ACCEPTED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil made known by notice 182, 
published April 28, 1950, that it would ac- 
cept proposals for barter transactions involv- 
ing the importation of television material 
(transmitters and receiving sets, as well as 
parts and accessories for these), provided 
that such imports were made against ex- 
ports of bananas, oranges, yerba mate, tea, 
tobacco, caroa, and lumber (except pine logs, 
aguano, or mogno and other hardwoods), 
states a dispatch of May 2, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

The importation of transmitters will be 
authorized only to legally licensed radio 
establishments and according to plans ex- 
amined previously by the Export-Import 
Department. The importation of receiving 
sets as well as parts and accessories for them 
will be permitted only in favor of agents hav- 
ing exclusive factory representation. Those 
establishments having assembly facilities 
may import a maximum of 2,000 units, the 
first 500 of which may be imported with cabi- 
nets, the others being semiassembled and 
without cabinets; those establishments not 
having assembly facilities may import a max- 
imum of 1,000 units, the first 500 of which 
may be equipped with cabinets. Receiving 
sets May not exceed in cost, in the country 
of origin, the equivalent of 6,000 cruzeiros, 
f. o. b. 


NEw ImMpPporRT-LICENSE REGULATIONS 
ISSUED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil published, on April 27, 1950, 
notice 183 containing new import-licensing 
regulations, states a dispatch of May 3 from 
the United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The notice contained the following provi- 
sions: 

In accordance with previous regulations, 
except when special permission is granted 
by the Banking Superintendency, import- 
license requests will be considered only when 
the transaction is payable in the currency 
used in conducting trade with the country 
of origin of the merchandise. 

Requests for import licenses covering the 
importation of rubber, whether natural or 
synthetic, and rubber manufactures, includ- 
ing tires and inner tubes, whether as sepa- 
rate items or part of vehicles and machines, 
will be considered only when approved by 
the Executive Commission for Rubber 
Defense. 

Requests for import licenses covering agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment for ex- 
perimental purposes must be accompanied 
by a supporting document obtained from the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Consideration will be given to import- 
license requests involving scrapers and road- 
building machinery only when this equip- 
ment is of the type approved by the National 
Highway Department and only when the im- 
port requests are presented by an official fac- 
tory representative who furnishes data given 
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by the end-using firm supporting his request 
or when presented by the end-using firm 
itself. 

Import-license requests covering petro- 
leum products will be accepted for examina- 
tion only when accompanied by a document 
showing the National Petroleum Council's 
approval of the quantities involved. 

The Export-Import Department will no 
longer accept petitions for reconsideration 
of its decisions on import-license requests 
regardless of the currency involved. Inter- 
ested parties, however, may present new re- 
quests for import licenses accompanied by 
a letter containing information which they 
believe may invalidate the bases for the 
previous refusal of an import license 


‘ 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LETTUCE AND ASPARAGUS: SEASONAL 
VALUATIONS 


Effective May 2, 1950, an advance of three- 
quarters of 1 cent per pound is added to the 
true invoice value of lettuce and an advance 
of 2 cents per pound is added to the true 
invoice value of asparagus for assessment of 
Canadian duties on imports into Quebec, 
Ontario, and Newfoundland. Imports pur- 
chased and in transit on or before May 1, 
1950, and entered at Customs on or before 
May 11, 1950, were exempt from the advanced 
valuation 


1 ° 
Chile 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated May 4, 1950) 


Business conditions in Chile during April 
were unsettled. The economic policies of 
the new Cabinet were similar to the stabi- 
lization program of the preceding Cabinet 
but were being effected under changed 
conditions. Another round of wage increases 
for private employees had been approved, 
but, in general, price ceilings had not yet 
been raised 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


On April 5 the new Minister of Finance, 
in a speech to the Chamber of Deputies, at- 
tributed the inflation to: (1) Central Bank 
emissions in excess of the monetary needs 
of the country, usually to finance a budge- 
tary deficit; (2) inadequate credit for pro- 
ductive purposes; and (3) the complex ex- 
change system 

Although the Finance Minister empha- 
sized, as an illustration of deficit financing, 
the planned emission of 1,000,000,000 pesos 
in Government bonds to cover various types 
of 1950 expenditures, he did not propose al- 
ternative sources of revenue. However, he 
recommended salary increases of 22.6 percent 
for Government employees, to be financed 
by increased taxes, customs duties, and the 
remainder of the budgetary surplus from the 
1949 fiscal year. The 1950 budget of the 
Government would thus be raised from 
approximately 15,700,000,000 pesos to 19,000,- 
000,000 pesos 

A bill including these salary increases and 
new taxes was proposed to Congress in mid- 
April. The major new or increased taxes, 
and the anticipated increased revenues 
therefrom, were as follows: (1) Gasoline tax 
of 2 pesos per liter, 650,000,000 pesos; (2) 
excess profits, 375,000,000 pesos; (3) alco- 
holic and nonalcoholic beverages, 325,000,- 


000 pesos; (4) income taxes, agricultural and 
business-profits taxes, professional and busi- 
ness-operating licenses, and capital-gain 
taxes, 725,000,000 pesos; and (5) taxes on 
gambling, tobacco, and the like, 650,000,009 
pesos. 


On April 26, the Minister of Economy and 
Commerce, in discussing the foreign-ex. 
change situation before the Senate, pointeg 
to the decline in agricultural production and 
probable exports in 1950, making it neces. 
sary to reduce budgeted outlays of exchange 
for merchandise imports by 10 percent. This 
change, together with other modifications, 
will reduce the 1950 foreign-exchange budget 
to about $220,000,000 

The Minister of Economy emphasized the 
desirability of a single exchange-rate system, 
the reorganization of the foreign-exchange. 
control authority, and the formulation of a 
national plan of production which will serve 
to orient domestic investment and attract 
foreign capital. He proposed the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary intermediaries and goy. 
ernmental controls over distribution and 
prices. Both the Minister of Economy and 
the Minister of Finance emphasized the need 
for channeling credit toward productive 
industries 

By Ministry of Finance decree No. 4000 of 
April 17, the surcharge on import duties, 
warehousing, loading and unloading, and 
other levies, established in gold pesos but 
payable in paper pesos, was reduced from 
1,140 to 400 percent This percentage applies 
regardless of the exchange rate at which the 
import is effected In general, these duties 
and levies may also be paid in foreign cur- 
rency at an exchange rate of 24.20 paper pesos 
per United States dollar. It is intended that 
this reduction will to some extent offset the 
effects on prices of the recently established 
provisional import exchange rate of 60 pesos 
per dollar 

An export rate of 50 pesos per dollar was 
established by Finance Decree No. 4001 of 
April 17. This decree provides that all ex- 
change entering or returning to the country, 
not expressly mentioned in Finance Decree 
No. 1831 of January 31 (see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKyY, April 17, 1950, page 14) be 
sold as follows: 65.5 percent at an exchange 
rate of 60 pesos per dollar and 34.5 percent 
at 31 pesos per dollar 

The new rate of 50 pesos per dollar will 
not apply to exports of agricultural, fishery, 
small mining industry, and industrial prod- 
ucts, which were already subject to the 
“mixing system,’ nor will it apply to exports 
of the large mining industry, or to exports 
of gold, which are subject to special laws 
In connection with decree 4001, the Minister 
of Finance indicated that, with funds de- 
rived from increased profits on the spread 
between buying and selling rates of exchange, 
assistance would be given to Chilean exports 
unable to compete abroad for price reasons 

Legislative modification of the foreign ex- 
change and foreign trade licensing body 
remained pending, but administrative pro- 
cedures continued to improve According 
to financial and trade sources, the commer- 
cial arrearage of Chile was at its lowest point 
in several years, and steps were being taken 
to liquidate the small amounts owing to 
Latin American countries since 1947. About 
$3,600,000 was allocated for this purpose in 
the 1950 foreign-exchange budget 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The Fomento Corporation subsidiary, the 
Compafiia de Acero del Pacifico, announced 
plans for firing its blast furnace at Huachi- 
pato on May 18. This step will open possi- 
bilities for new industries in Chile, and the 
Government was reportedly encouraging for- 
eign companies to establish plants not only 
to supply domestic requirements but to 
export to other South American markets. 
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Emphasis will be placed on locating new 
industries in the Concepcion area in the 
vicinity of the steel plant, In general, the 
establishment of new industries in Santiago 
will not be authorized because of the limited 
electro-power resources available there. 

In New York, on April 26, President Gon- 
galez Videla announced that the Anaconda 
Copper Co. had agreed to pay personnel in 
its Chilean mines a 5-peso daily bonus for 
the remainder of its contract period which 
expires in August and to grant wages for the 
last week of March and the first part of 
April when the miners were on strike, The 
copper industry was quiet following settle- 
ment of this dispute, and production for 
the month was expected to show an increase 
over the low March figure. 

Because of the decline in wheat production 
owing to the drought, the Minister of 
Economy announced that $9,000,000 in for- 
eign exchange was being earmarked for im- 
ports of wheat in 1950. A contract for the 
purchase of 15,000 tons of wheat from Ar- 
gentina was signed, and, according to the 
press, tentative arrangements were being 
made to exchange Chilean nitrate for a larger 
amount of Argentine wheat belonging to 
France. 

A group of! cotton-mill owners announced 
the formation of a company to grow cotton 
in Chile, hoping thus to reduce foreign-ex- 
change requirements for this important 
product. The company will be financed with 
local and foreign capital. Another important 
development in the textile industry was the 
liquidation of one of the largest hat-manu- 
facturing firms. About 50 percent of felt-hat 
shapes made in Chile were formerly ex- 
ported to Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, and Ecua- 
dor, and were paid for with dollars. As a 
result of the dollar shortage in these coun- 
tries, hat exports have declined since 1947 
Exports of 1,100,000 hat shapes in 1949 were 
58 percent under 1946 

Department-store sales during April were 
10 percent higher than in March because of 
seasonal buying of winter clothing In 
monetary terms, sales were almost equal to 
those of April 1949, but the volume of turn- 
over was smaller. Wholesalers and retailers 
were extending credit for shorter periods 
than formerly, and several manufacurers 
stated that because of labor cost, tax, and 
price-control uncertainties, they were not 
accepting orders more than a few weeks in 
advance. There was a slight increase in 
unemployment 

The general level of construction activity 
continued to decline slowly, but a number of 
new Government-sponsored projects were 
announced, The Private Employees Social 
Security Institute made public plans to be- 
gin construction during August of four 
apartment buildings valued at 40,000,000 
pesos in Vina del Mar, to purchase from the 
Popular Housing Institute a group of 148 
dwellings valued at 39,000,000 pesos recently 
constructed in Santiago, and to erect in 
Temuco 150 dwellings requiring an invest- 
ment of about 45,000,000 pesos. Construc- 
tion of port improvements to permit docking 
of deep-draft vessels at Coquimbo has been 
authorized at a cost of about 36,400,000 
pesos. 

The Santiago gas company requested au- 
thority to raise its rates 15.3 percent to 3.15 
paper pesos per cubic meter as of May 1 
The “Endesa” started construction on the 
Cipreses hydroelectric plant, near Lake In- 
vernada in the Province of Talca, which will 
link with the Sauzal plant to supply power 
to the Provinces of Santiago and Valparaiso, 
a8 well as to the southern zone between 
Curico and Linares. This plant is expected 
to be in operation in 1953, with two units of 
32,000 kw. each. 

Early in April, the Minister of Economy 
forwarded to the National Foreign Trade 
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Council for study a proposal to insure the 
shipment of 50 percent of Chile’s commercial 
ocean traffic, both imports and exports, in 
Chilean bottoms. A bill was under consid- 
eration in the Chamber of Deputies which 
provided that the national airline would be 
converted from a dependency of the Ministry 
of Defense to an autonomous Government 
corporation. There was also under consid- 
eration a bill providing for autonomy of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, now financed 
through the Ministry of Defense. 

Chilean exports totaled 203,000,000 gold 
pesos during the first 2 months of 1950, or 
approximately the same as was exported dur- 
ing the like period of 1949. Total imports 
amounted to 239,000,000 gold pesos and 
212,000,000 pesos, respectively. 


Exchange and Finance 


RATES FOR SALES OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
PROCEEDS FROM CERTAIN EXPORTS FIXED 


Chilean decree No. 4001 of April 17, 1950, 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 20, 
provides that all exchange entering or re- 
turning to Chile (except that expressly in- 
cluded under the provisions of decree No. 
1831 of January 31, 1950, covering foreign- 
exchange receipts from agricultural, fishery, 
and mining industries) must be sold to the 
Government; 65.5 percent at an exchange 
rate of 60 pesos to the dollar and 34.5 percent 
at 31 pesos per dollar, states a report of April 
24 from the United States Embassy at San- 
tiago. This new requirement results in 
establishing an effective export rate of 50 
pesos per dollar. 

|For previous announcement of decree No 
1831, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 
17, 1950. The foreign exchange sold by large 
mining companies, which is usually called 
“cost of production exchange,” will continue 
to be sold to the Government at 19.37 pesos 
per dollar since such sales are subject to the 
provisions of special laws. | 


EXCHANGE DIFFERENTIAL SURCHARGES 
REDUCED 

The Chilean axchange differential sur- 
charge on import duties and warehousing, 
loading, and unloading charges, which ranged 
from 540 percent to 1,140 percent depending 
upon the exchange rate applicable to the 
imported commodity, was reduced to 400 per- 
cent by decree No. 4000 of April 17, 1950, 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 20, 
states a report of April 24, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy in Santiago. The 
decree provides that optional payment of 
these duties and taxes will be permitted in 
foreign currency at an exchange rate of 
24.20 paper pesos to the United States dollar 
The option, however, does not extend to 
certain prime-necessity articles including 
crude oil, gasoline and other petroleum 
products, wood pulp, coffee, and sugar, the 
charges on which must be paid in current 
pesos 

|For previous announcement of regula- 
tions governing the application of import 
surcharges in Chile, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 17, 1950. The exchange sur- 
charges are applied because although the 
mentioned import duties and taxes are fixed 
in gold pesos they are payable in paper pesos 
of a lesser value.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING MERCHANDISE 
IMPORTS INTO CHILE PUBLISHED 


Regulations establishing the norms to be 
invoked by the Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council in controlling the movement 
of merchandise into the country under the 


provisions of the 1950 foreign-exchange 
budget, were published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 28, 1950, states a report from the 
United States Embassy, Santiago, of the same 
date. 

In accordance with these regulations the 
National Foreign Trade Council will grant 
import licenses for those commodities men- 
tioned specifically or covered generally in the 
foreign-exchange budget for 1950 in amounts 
not exceeding the value specified. 

The council may authorize, without ex- 
ceeding the total figure for each item, greater 
expenditures in one currency and less in 
another in accordance with the availability 
of the currency. 

Authorizations to import merchandise from 
countries with which there exists compen- 
sation or payments agreements will be 
limited, notwithstanding the estimates given 
under the respective items, in accordance 
with the balances shown in the correspond- 
ing accounts, unless the National Foreign 
Trade Council, after prior consultation with 
the Central Bank of Chile, authorizes ex- 
pressly that said accounts be exceeded. 

The importation of a long list of articles is 
prohibited entirely or governed by special 
requirements. This list contains a detailed 
enumeration of various items of 13 of the 14 
sections of the import customs tariff. Among 
the prohibited articles are: Common lime; 
common salt; charcoal; fine furs, raw; bees- 
wax; natural sponges; fish and shellfish of 
all types; processed or semiprocessed grains 
for food purposes; refined edible oils, in bulk 
or in containers; canned and prepared food- 
stuffs; wines in general; spirits and liquers, 
except where international agreements re- 
quire their purchase; tobacco manufactures 
(imports will be authorized only to comply 
with international agreements); wearing ap- 
parel in general; household-textile products 
in general; sulfuric acid; absolute ehtyl al- 
cohol; toilet prepartions, rouge, pancake 
make-up, liquids and other preparations for 
skin and nails; calcium carbide; copper sul- 
fate; dentrifices; talc (powder or manufac- 
tured forms); carbon black; ordinary writing 
ink and clothes-marking ink; plastics for the 
manufacture of chips, dice, and other ele- 
ments of games of chance, toys, and other 
games; carpenter’s glue; black gunpowder; 
smokeless powder; iron and steel for con- 
struction, in all sizes; kitchen utensils in 
general; metal furniture, asembled or disas- 
sembled, and its parts; bicycles; flat glass 
one-eighth mm. to 6 mm. thick, and cathe- 
dral-type (cathedral) glass; domestic, indus- 
trial, and commercial electric refrigerators. 

After November 1950 the National Foreign 
Trade Council may authorize imports with 
exchange remittance in 1951, provided that 
these authorizations do not exceed 20 per- 
cent of the total authorizations up to Oc- 
tober 31, 1950, for the corresponding item in 
the budget of exchange for 1950, and for the 
sole purpose of avoiding interruptions in 
supply, thus making possible the placing of 
orders in advance. Nevertheless, with the 
previous approval of the National Foreign 
Trade Council and the Central Bank of Chile, 
the Ministry of Economy and Commerce may 
by decree establish exceptions to this regu- 
lation. 

The imports constituting capital invest- 
ments may be composed only of industrial 
equipment and will be subject to a special 
regulation which will be issued for this pur- 
pose. The National Foreign Trade Council 
may not issue import permits corresponding 
to capital investments while there has not 
been issued the mentioned regulation. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition against 
importation of the long list of items already 
mentioned, the National Foreign Trade 
Council may grant import authorizations for 
merchandise in that category in the following 
cases: 








(a) Merchandise for the use of enterprises 
subject to the exchange-return regulations 
set forth in paragraph 2, article 6 of law No. 
5107 and payable with their own exchange. 
When presenting the respective request, such 
enterprises must set forth the causes, which, 
in their opinion, warrant the exception. 

(bo) Imports of a noncommercial character 
intended for charitable, religious, educa- 
tional, and cultural institutions, and experi- 
mental and practice material for correspond- 
ence courses. 

(c) Personal’ effects, sporting goods, 
household effects, and tools brought by 
Chileans or foreigners domiciled in Chile 
who returned to the country after residing 
three consecutive months abroad, provided 
that said imports may not be classed as com- 
mercial because of their volume or value. 
These authorizations may be issued only 
once a year to the same persons. For the 
effects of this clause, there will be considered 
as a single person a couple and their 
children. 

(d) The same articles indicated under 
letter (c), of foreginers who come to Chile 
with an ordinary consular visa (not tour- 
ist) or in the capacity of immigrants, pro- 
vided that said imports may not be classed 
as commercial because of their volume or 
value. 

(e) In the application of that specified in 
clauses (c) and (d), the shipment of the 
articles from the country of acquisition must 
have been made, at the latest, within 15 days 
following the date of departure of the person 
from this same country. 

(f) Similar merchandise to that produced 
in Chile which because of partial or total 
paralyzation of the respective Chilean in- 
dustries must be occasionally imported to 
meet local necessities. 

(g) Articles or substances which may serve 
as models for the national industry or ma- 
terial for testing in connection with con- 
tracts for the use of foreign patents in the 
country. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


Although some improvement was noted in 
the over-all economic situation of Taiwan, 
China, during March, the financing of the 
Nationalist Government’s war effort contin- 
ued to burden the island’s economy. On the 
brighter side, a slight decrease in currcency 
circulation was achieved and the market 
prices for United States dollars and gold 
declined. Crop prospects for 1950 were 
viewed optimistically by the authorities who 
predicted substantial increases over the 1949 
agricultural output. Increased amounts of 
foreign exchange approved for both private 
and governmental trade, as compared with 
the preceding month’s small allocations, 
brought some hope to the commercial situ- 
ation. 

On the other hand, foodstuff prices in par- 
ticular continued to rise. As in February, 
receipts obtained from the Government's 
emergency financial measures were far below 
the coals originally set. Also, as in the pre- 
ceding month, the bulk of loan Capital that 
was made available during March went to 
Government enterprises, while private in- 
dustry continued stagnant in the face of a 
tight money market (see also FoREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 15, 1950, China—Eco- 
nomic Conditions). 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


While the provincial government an- 
nounced that the island’s total banknote 
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issue at the end of March was NTY190,418,- 
261 (New Taiwan Yen) and thus within the 
legal limit of NTY200,000,000, there was an 
inflationary tendency in the issuance of 
subsidiary notes. The total issue of the 
principal denomination of the latter NTY0.50 
notes was believed to approximate NTY10,- 
000,000. 

In part, the contraction in the amount of 
currency in circulation was due to large 
allocations of foreign exchange for trade pur- 
poses. In contrast to the very small amounts 
approved in February, total grants in foreign 
currencies for March to both Government 
organizations and private concerns were 
given as follows: US$583,686.64, HK$2,155,- 
489.47, £1,151,975, S$204,500, and US$1,835,- 
784.25 in Japanese barter credits. These 
allocations, however, also acted to recall, 
either directly or indirectly, almost all of 
the internal loans extended during the 
month (mostly to Government organiza- 
tions) thus keeping the black-market inter- 
est rate at its February level of 0.6 percent 
daily and the money market tight. (See also 
the section on “Industry.”’) 

Commercial banks, which had lowered 
their daily interest rates on loans from 0.33 
percent to 0.3 percent during the month, 
began on March 25 to accept special high- 
interest-rate (7 percent) deposits. This ac- 
tion, designed ostensibly to remove black- 
market loan banks, met with limited public 
response, as the minimum deposit amount 
acceptable was NTY300, and withdrawals were 
not permitted during the first month. 

Sales of “Patriotic Bonds" during March 
totaled about NTY19,000,000, which with the 
NTY¥Y11,000,000 realized from February pur- 
chases left the total at only one-third from 
the announced goal Total receipts from 
the sale of Japanese houses for the months 
of February and March amounted to NTY10,- 
000,000, or only 40 percent of the amount 
expected. 

In mid-March the Government began sell- 
ing United States dollar notes through local 
goldsmith shops at the market rate of 
NTY8.30 to US$1, the sale of which was re- 
ported as exceeding US$1,000,000 by the end 
of the month. At the same time, to provide 
an outlet for these dollars, as well as to 
bolster trade, the Bank of Taiwan began on 
March 25 the unrestricted sale of foreign- 
exchange surrender certificates for the equiv- 
alent foreign currency at market prices 
(Thus, although the supply of United States 
dollar notes was increased under the selling 
operations, thereby tending to reduce the 
dollar exchange rate, this was offset by the 
new demand for exchange certificates with 
which to conduct trade transactions.) 

The net effect of the foregoing was to re- 
duce the market buying rates for United 
States dollars from NTY8.50 on March 15 to 
NTY8.30 as the month closed 

The decline in the market buying price 
of gold bars from NTY364 per shih tael of 
1.323 ounces on March 5 to NTY353 on March 
25 was apparently caused by declining prices 
on the Hong Kong gold market. (The drop 
in Hong Kong prices was probably affected 
by the reported sizable sale of Taiwan gold 
at Macao.) 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The larger amounts of foreign exchange 
made available during March for trading 
purposes permitted some increase in foreign- 
trade activity, although rising production 
costs and Government regulations continued 
to hamper private trade. The total foreign- 
exchange value of exports for the month was 
about US$6,016,000. 

On March 7, it was decided that foreign- 
exchange allocations for the import of cotton 
yarn, cotton cloth, flour, soybeans, beancake, 
peanuts, and peanut oil would be handled 
by the Provincial Supply Board in coopera- 


tion with ECA officials. It was reported that 
ECA aid in purchasing these commodities 
during January contributed substantially 
to checking price increases in Taiwan. 

Revisions in the list of commodities 
screened by the Provincial Export-Import 
Commodity Classification Committee were 
put into effect by the Government on March 
27. New items added to the list of unre- 
stricted imports include: Dried fish; salmon, 
herring, and other salted fish, rolled Oats, 
groats, wheat, flour, and other cereal prod- 
ucts; crucibles made of graphite; and aspirin 
tablets. In addition, these revisions include 
new restricted imports, additional items im. 
portable from Japan on a barter basis, and 
new restricted exportable goods. (Complete 
lists of the items included under these lat- 
ter revisions will be made available on re. 
quest to the Far Eastern Branch, Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade, U, gs. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 

Little progress was noted in trade with 
Japan during March except for the sale of 
300,000 metric tons of Taiwan salt to Japan, 
The complex procedure involved and attend- 
ant delays appeared to be the chief obstacles 
to this trade. 

Declared exports from Taiwan to the 
United States in March amounted to 
US$231,610, an increase of 59.8 percent over 
the February declared export figure. Signifi- 
cantly, this trade consisted almost entirely 
of agricultural commodities and products 
made of wood derivatives. Hat bodies (made 
from paper, rush, and wood shaving), tea, 
bamboo poles, feathers, and essential oils 
comprised the bulk of the export trade with 
the United States. 


COMMODITY PRICES 

Although provincial government price in- 
dexes on the whole showed relatively little 
rise during March, actual price increases, 
particularly of foodstuffs, were especially 
hard on the consumer. The increase in the 
retail price of rice, the principal staple in 
the Taiwanese diet, from NTY0.80 to NTY1.10 
a catty was the most important. This was 
reflected in the retail price index for foods 
during the month which increased by 89 
percent over February, while the whole price 
index for this item advanced by only 35 
percent ; 

INDUSTRY 

Industrial activity showed little change 
from previous months. According to press 
reports, Government enterprises received 
more generous loans in March than in Janu- 
ary or February, totaling NTY121,177,618 plus 
US$4,226,645 and HK$300,375. In contrast, 
it appears that no legitimate loans were re- 
ceived by private business during the month 
(Although the Provincial Bank Loans Ex- 
amination Committee in March passed on 
loans for private business aggregating 
NT¥13,042,200—more than double the amount 
of loans screened by this committee in Feb- 
ruary—there was no indication that such 
loans were made available to the 880 firms 
involved.) 

The Provincial Department of Reconstruc- 
tion, however, requested an appropriation of 
NTY¥Y100,000 for an over-all survey to be made 
of the output, raw materials, equipment, and 
labor situation of the island's more than 
10,000 privately operated factories with 4 
view of extending governmental aid to those 
firms in a position to further Taiwan's 
economy. 

As in February, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration continued to extend financial 
aid to Government organizations. The Tal- 
wan Fertilizer Corporation (a National 
Resources Commission enterprise) received 
a loan of US$250,000 in March for the pur- 
chase of equipment and raw materials in 
connection with the planned expansion of 
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that corporation's Keelung plant. Repay- 
ment of the loan was to be in the form of 
3.000 metric tons of calcium cyanamide 
from the plant’s output which, in turn, was 
to be used in rice-crop-improvement projects. 
In addition, ECA action was necessary in 
order to avert a serious shortage in the 
island's crude-oil stocks which had fallen to 
13,500 metric tons at the end of March. (A 
shipment covering one-third of an ECA order 
for 33,000 metric tons of crude oil arrived in 
Kelung on April 25.) 

Two new NRC plants began operating dur- 
ing March. One of these, the Tainan Pulp 
Plant of the Taiwan Paper Industries Corpo- 
ration was reported to be the largest paper 
mill in the Far East with a monthly capacity 
of 500 metric tons of bagasse pulp. The other 
was the Taiwan Steel Plant that began oper- 
ations on March 26, producing tins and steel 
plates for canning and petroleum containers. 

Rising costs of production were reported 
as adversely affecting mining operations in 
Taiwan. In this connection, the Provincial 
Production Board approved a monthly loan 
of NTY200,000 starting in March to cover the 
monthly operational losses of NRC's Gold and 
Copper Mining Bureau. Also, coal produc- 
tion was reported to cost NTY60 a metric ton, 
according to mine operators, which was 
NTY28 a ton above the price paid to them by 
the Provincial Coal Control Commission. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions continued to be favor- 
able during March, as rain in the last week 
of the month broke a dry spell that threat- 
ened crops in the south-central part of the 
island. Barring natural disasters, a 26 per- 
cent increase in Taiwan's food production for 
the current year over 1949 was forecast by the 
Provincial Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Also, another bumper rice crop was predicted 
for this spring with current estimates placing 
the yield at 650,000 metric tons. As compared 
with an estimated crop of 10,000 metric tons 
of wheat harvested from 39,500 acres in 
March, plans of the Provincial Agriculture 
Department call for wheat production 
amounting to 24,000 metric tons from 74,000 
acres in 1950. 

The Government's distribution of ECA- 
procured fertilizer was successfully com- 
pleted in the southern part of the island. 
In addition to offering bonuses of cotton 
cloth to farmers bartering rice stocks for fer- 
tilizer and cash loans at low-interest rates to 
tenant farmers, the Government yielded on 
the critical point of issuing fertilizer on a 
loan basis, repayable after harvesting of the 
ricecrop. It was estimated that from 30 to 40 
percent of the fertilizer distributed in south- 
ern Taiwan was issued in this manner 

In an effort to relieve the severe rice short- 
age in urban areas, the Government ordered 


an additional 42,000 metric tons of rice from 
Thailand and Burma (In February, 8,000 
metric tons of rice was ordered.) The situ- 


ation showed little improvement during the 
month, however, as only 1,250 tons of rice 
imports reached Taiwan by the end of March. 

While the area planted to sugarcane in 
March was 13 percent over that of the pre- 
ceding month, totaling 175,879 acres, this was 
still considerably short of the original goal. 
The principal factor involved in the planting 
of the 1950-51 crop was reported to be the 
provincial government's action in appropriat- 
ing 36,000 metric tons of sugar in March. 
(In the past, this amount has been donated 
annually to the Government by the Taiwan 
Sugar Corporation as a means of subsidizing 
the latter’s prices and maintaining the mar- 
ket price of sugar on a level at least equal to 
the price of rice.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Although transportation facilities func- 
tioned at normal levels during March, such 
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enterprises were reported to be operating at 
a loss because of the fact that although fares 
and freight rates have been officially fixed, 
costs of replacement parts and fuel continue 
to rise. Thus, while about 800,000 railway 
ties, representing 43 percent of the total, are 
badly in need of replacement, the Provincial 
Railway Administration is financially unable 
to undertake the work at present. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CERTIFICATE RATE AUTHORIZED 
FOR CATTLE AND MEAT EXPORTS 


Foreign exchange derived from the expor- 
tation of cattle and meat from Colombia 
now may be converted at the favorable ex- 
change’ certificate rate, according to 
Presidential decree No. 101092 of March 29, 
1950. Proceeds from these exports in the 
past were converted at the official export rate 
of 1.95 pesos to the dollar, reports the United 
States Embassy at Bogota. The certificate 
rate, which fluctuates freely, recently has 
varied from 3.30 to 3.50 pesos to the dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXTRA-QUOTA IMPORT LICENSING 
TERMINATED 


The recent procedure in Colombia to grant 
import licenses on specified products, with- 
out regard to exchange quota restrictions, 
was terminated as of May 11, 1950, states a 
telegram from the United States Embassy at 
Bogota. The Embassy further reports that 
the only exceptions to this measure are a 
few items importable with exchange certifi- 
cates. A list of the excepted items is not 
yet available. 

|For recent announcements of groups of 
items previously declared importable with- 
out regard to quota restrictions, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2 and 16, 
February 20, March 13, and April 24, 1950.] 


Costa Riea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONVENTION 


By decree No. 39, published in La Gaceta 
of April 15, 1950, and effective the same day, 
Costa Rica subscribed to the International 
Wheat Convention, the United States Em- 
bassy in San Jose reported on April 18, 1950. 


Cuba 


Commercial Laws Digests 


DECREE PROMULGATED MECHANIZING CIGAR 
INDUSTRY 


The Cuban Government authorized the 
introduction of machinery into the local 
cigar-manufacturing industry by decree No. 
1073 of April 4, 1950, promulgated in the 
Official Gazette on April 13, 1950, and effec- 
tive 180 days after publication. The salient 
features of the new measure provide in part 
that: (1) Cigar manufacturers producing 
wholly or partly for export “may establish 
mechanical systems of production”; (2) a 
maximum of 20 percent of all cigars used 
locally can be manufactured mechanically. 
All cigars for export, however, can be manu- 
factured mechanically, but they are to be 


produced only by persons or entities which 
are registered (or which may in the future 
register) as manufacturers for exports; (3) 
unemployment compensation at the rate of 
$40 monthly is to be paid to cigar-makers 
unemployed since December 1946 and to 
those that may be unemployed when cigar- 
making machines are introduced. Money for 
this unemployment compensation is to be 
derived in part from the proceeds of a tax 
of $5 to be levied on each 1,000 cigars manu- 
factured by machine; (4) until specifically 
authorized, machinery cannot be used for 
making pointed cigars (figurados) of a bet- 
ter quality than “Perfectos” or straight cigars 
(paregos) of a better quality than “Petit 
Coronas.” A minimum of 3.5 Spanish 
pounds net of leaf tobacco must be used 
per 1,000 machine-made cigars. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1950 


Economic activity in Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the opening months of 1950, the second 
year of the Five-Year Plan, was directed to- 
ward accelerating the reorientation from 
light to heavy industry and stimulating the 
campaign to socialize agriculture. According 
to official reports, industrial output in Jan- 
uary and February, exclusive of the food- 
processing industry, reached 99.8 percent of 
the planned level. Increased production in 
February in virtually all industries made up 
for deficiencies in January, when total pro- 
duction was 1.6 percent short of the target. 
The basic mining, power, and metallurgical 
industries each exceeded production goals, 
but the heavy engineering and chemical 
industries were short of their targets by 3 
percent in the first 2 months of the year. 
A faster transformation of Czechoslovak in- 
dustry from an emphasis on consumer goods 
to primary stress on heavy industry was 
urged by President Gottwald who pointed 
out that Czechoslovakia’s foreign markets 
for consumer goods are already restricted in 
the West, and that the sale of these goods 
to other Eastern European countries will 
also encounter difficulties as those countries 
develop domestic industries. He stated that 
only by expanding heavy industry can 
Czechoslovakia assure itself of continuing 
ready market abroad. 

The initial responsibility of labor for the 
successful execution of the industrial plan 
was constantly stressed. An important de- 
velopment in the shock-worker movement 
was the institution of so-called firm work 
norms in some industrial units, especially in 
the coal mines. Failure to establish suffi- 
ciently high norms concurrently with the 
campaign to expand the shock-worker move- 
ment had permitted wages to rise faster than 
productivity in 1949. The institution of 
higher norms made it necessary for workers 
to increase their output in order not to suffer 
a decrease in take-home pay. 

Other developments in the labor field in- 
cluded a provision in the state budget for 
wage increases for Government employees 
and a modification of the vacation law. The 
budget includes an allocation of 4,500,000,000 
crowns (1 crown=§$0.02) to cover wage in- 
creases—the first since the Communists came 
to power in 1948. Since that time, industrial 
wages have risen faster than Government 
salaries. The new vacation law provides for 
a standard 2-week paid vacation, as in 1949, 
but workers are eligible only after 11 months 
of continuous employment with an employer. 
In 1949, only 9 months of continuous employ- 
ment were required. The modification is 
expected to assist in reducing labor turn-over. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The campaign to influence farmers to join 
the Government-dominated Unified Agricul- 
ture Cooperatives received support from 
statements that farmers belonging to the 
UAC would not be held individually respon- 
sible for the fulfillment of their cultivation 
and production quotas. Increasing assistance 
to the cooperatives was also promised through 
the state-owned agricultural machinery sta- 
tions, which were said to possess 5,599 trac- 
tors, 2,753 binders, 103 combines, and 891 
threshing machines at the beginning of the 
year. The state machinery stations assumed 
increased importance by taking over most of 
the machinery confiscated from farmers who 
failed to meet their delivery quotas in 1949, 
in addition to certain large machinery units 
which private farmers were obliged to give 
up. There was an intensive drive in Janu- 
ary for farmers to sign so-called voluntary 
production and delivery contracts for the 
coming year. The emphasis in 1950 has been 
placed on increasing livestock and feeds to 
the relative detriment of bread grains, in line 
with the program laid out under the Five- 
Year Plan. 

Prior to the beginning of spring labor in 
the fields, the Government passed a resolu- 
tion to encourage the production of certain 
special crops (sugar beets, potatoes, hops, 
vegetables, fruit) and livestock. Incentives 
were offered for increased production of these 
products. Winter crops were generally below 
normal but improved weather conditions 
presaged favorable crop prospects for the 
coming season. 





Cost or LIVING 


A slight boost in the living standard of the 
local population was given at the beginning 
of the year, when rationing controls were 
lifted from gasoline for passenger cars, soap 
powder, and footwear, except shoes with 
leather soles and work shoes. At the same 
time, free-market prices for beef, pork, and 
some other meats were reduced from 10 to 
33 percent, and prices for some items of un- 
rationed clothing and textiles were reduced 
from 20 to 40 percent. In March, the free- 
market price of eggs was reduced by 20 per- 
cent. Derationing and price cuts testified 
to the improvement of the consumers’ supply 
situation, even if only to a very limited ex- 
tent. Free-market prices continued gener- 
ally to be many times higher than the prices 
for similar rationed articles. Much more im- 
portant from the average consumer’s stand- 
point than the reduction of prices for some 
free-market articles was the fact that 50 
ration points out of the total of 120 allocated 
for clothing and texiles for the entire year 
were validated by the end of March. 


FINANCE 

Significant developments in the field of 
finance were the creation of a State Bank 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 8, 
1950) and approval of the state budget for 
1950. The state budget for the calendar and 
fiscal year 1950 was approved by the National 
Assembly at the end of March. Finance Min- 
ister Kabes described the budget as “an 
instrument of socialist construction and class 
power in the struggle against remnants of 
capitalism at home and abroad.”’ The budget 
anticipates total revenue at 131,929,800,000 
crowns (1 crown=80.02) and total expendi- 
tures at 131,556,440,000 crowns, with a sur- 
plus of 373,424,000 crowns. The totals were 
arrived at by the unusual method of adding 
to the revenue and expenditures of the vari- 
ous Government ministries, the net balances 
resulting from the Government’s operations 
in other sectors (state enterprises, national 
debt, national insurance system, and Govern- 
ment allocations for investments in nation- 
alized enterprises). Reorganization of the 
budget structure makes comparison with 
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previous years difficult, but it is evident that 
the 1950 budget is substantially higher than 
the budget for 1949, when total revenue and 
expenditures were each scheduled at about 
89,000,000,000 crowns. Taxation will be the 
principal source of state revenue, accounting 
for 109,932,500,000 crowns; the General Pur- 
chasing Tax alone is expected to yield almost 
67,000,000 crowns. Expenditures under the 
1950 budget will be broken down as follows: 


Percent 


Economic Purposes -_- = = 32.5 
Social Welfare and Health____._.______ 26.5 
Administration____--_- 14.0 
oS ere = 12.0 
National Defense- , 9.0 
Internal Security __- 3.5 
Foreign Relations 2.5 

Total._... aoe . 100.0 


Capital investments have been allocated 
more than 48,000,000,000 crowns, which is ap- 
proximately twice as much as that provided 
in the 1949 budget. 

Bank notes in circulation rose from 66,- 
626,055,000 crowns at the beginning of 1950 
to 68,446,980,000 crowns on March 31. In the 
first 3 months of 1949, circulation decreased 
by more than 4,500,000,000 crowns. Demand 
deposits rose more than 28,000,000,000 crowns 
in January and February—almost twice as 
much as the increase in the first 2 months 
of 1949. No explanation was given for the 
increases, but official claims of a general de- 
flationary trend, which were often made in 
1949, have been discontinued. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports during the first quarter of 
1950 were valued at 8,235,000,000 crowns and 
imports at 8,117,000,000 crowns. Compared 
with foreign trade in the first quarter of 1949, 
exports dropped by 9 percent and imports, 7 
percent. 

During the quarter, 1-year agreements were 
concluded with the U.S. S. R., with Sweden, 
and with several other countries of lesser 
importance to Czechoslovak trade. The agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, signed on February 
22 after more than 5 months of negotiations 
in Moscow, maintains the predominant Soviet 
role in Czechoslovak trade. In 1949, about 
one-fourth of all Czechoslovak trade was with 
the U. S.S. R. Soviet deliveries in 1950 are 
to include 1,300,000 tons of iron ore, 460,000 
tons of wheat, 100,000 tons of corn, 150,000 
tons of barley fodder, and unspecified quan- 
tities of butter, meat, nonferrous metals, 
cotton, wool, and other raw materials. The 
total weight of Soviet shipments will be ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 tons. Direct rail facili- 
ties between the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia will not be adequate to handle all 
Soviet shipments, part of which will be di- 
verted via the Danube and by rail across 
Poland. Czechoslovak shipments to the U.S 
S. R. are to include locomotives, pipes, rails, 
cables, power plant and other equipment, 
sugar, footwear, textiles, and other goods. 

Export and import commodity quota lists 
under the agreement with Sweden total 254,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns, approximately the 
same figure called for by the previous agree- 
ment. The principal Swedish shipment will 
be 920,000 tons of iron ore, traditionally an 
essential commodity for Czechoslovak indus- 
try. Swedish ore shipments amounted to 
885,000 tons under the 1949 agreement. In 
addition, Czechoslovakia is to receive ferro- 
alloys and ball bearings, also essential for 
its industry, in approximately the same 
quantities as in 1949. Principal exports to 
Sweden are to include 40,000 tons of refined 
sugar, 300 tons of hops, 29,000 tons of rolling 
mill products, and 7,000 tons of piping. 

The other 1-year trade agreements signed 
during the first quarter of the year were with 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, calling for a 





50-percent increase in trade over 1949; with 
Bulgaria, also calling for an increase in trade 
over 1949; and with Israel. 

Exports to the United States continueq the 
upward trend noticed toward the end of 1949. 
The value of declared exports in the first 
quarter of the year was $7,696,564, an jn. 
crease of more than $2,690,000 over trade in 
the like period of 1949. The increase was dye 
primarily to sharp rises in shipments of hops 
and malt (over $1,000,000 more than in the 
first quarter of 1949), shoes ($500,600 more) , 
and linen goods and woolen gocds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH INDIA SIGNED 


A 1-year trade agreement between Czecho. 
slovakia and India, effective April 1, 1950, was 
signed in Prague on April 5, 1950, states the 
foreign press. Czechoslovakia is to export to 
India light machinery, glassware, textiles 
chemicals, ceramics, and paper products, 
Czechoslovak imports are to include jute 
products, iron ore, mica, shellac, coffee, spices, 
and skins. 


STATE-TRADING COMPANY ESTABLISHED 


The Czechoslovak Hop Export Co. was dis- 
solved on April 3, 1950, and its rights and 
obligations transferred to Hopmalt, Czecho- 
slovak Malt and Hop Export Co., Ltd., in 
accordance with an ordinance of the Minister 
of Foreign Trade. The newly established 
company, which has its main office in Prague, 
handles all foreign trade in hops, malt, and 
malt products except pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. Its operations cover gift packages 
and advertising materials in the afore-men- 
tioned products as well as commercial trade. 
The company is capitalized at 20,000,000 
crowns (1 crown= $0.02) 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AND PAYMENTS PROTOCOL 
SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria."’) 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
Propucts ALTERED 


Extensive changes in the Danish system 
of control of exports of agricultural products, 
with expansion of the list of such commodi- 
ties which are exempt from export-license 
requirements, were effected by a decree of 
March 30, effective from April 2, 1950, states 
a report of April 13 from the United States 
Embassy at Copenhagen 

The principal commodities no longer sub- 
ject to export-license requirements are 
cheese, lard and tallow (edible), slaughtered 
poultry, horsemeat, slaughterhouse waste of 
cattle and hogs, meat extract, sausages, sau- 
sage casings, and most domestically grown 
field, garden, and forest seeds 

License requirements are retained on most 
major items, including butter; pork (fresh, 
salted, smoked, and other); beef and veal 
(fresh, salted or smoked); meat conserves 
(except extract and sausages); eggs in the 
shell; milk and cream (including powdered, 
condensed, and otherwise processed); live 
hogs, cattle, horses, and poultry; potatoes; 
grain and legumes and their milled products; 
feed for animals (of vegetable or animal 
origin); pancreatic glands; calf stomachs; 
and fertilizers. These products are promi- 
nent in bilateral-trade negotiations. 

In connection with the foregoing action, 
on April 1, the export committees of the Min- 
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istry of Agriculture (through which prac- 
tically all agricultural commodity export 
transactions were effected) were replaced by 
export committees representing various agri- 
cultural organizations and private exporters. 


Keuador 


pISPATCH FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated May 5, 1950) 


The revival of European competition is 
peing actively felt in the Ecuadoran market. 
Germany and Belgium are drastically under- 
cutting American prices in steel products, 
such as barbed wire, steel plates, and piping. 
In addition to price undercutting, European 
exporters are offering attractive credit terms 
up to 120 days, whereas American exporters 
have long insisted upon, and in most cases 
still require, irrevocable letters of credit or 
sight drafts. Credit terms have been espe- 
cially important in recent months as local 
credit has been tight. There is at present a 
slight tendency toward a loosening up of 
local credit, partially in consequence of favor- 
able market conditions for bananas and 
cacao. 

Rail transportation between the coast and 
the interior which had been interrupted for 
about 40 days as a result of torrential rains 
and landslides, was resumed during April. 
However, recurrent rains and resultant dam- 
age to the railway caused interruptions and 
occasionally required transshipment over- 
land to bypass the damaged area. Heavy 
rains in the Quito area also forced the clos- 
ing of the Quito airport for several days 
during the month of April. 

Banana exports from the whole of Ecuador 
during April totaled nearly 700,000 stems as 
compared with 475,000 stems in April 1949. 
Total exports during the first 4 months of 
the year exceeded 2,400,000 stems as compared 
with approximately 1,800,000 stems in the 
same period of 1949. This increase has 
resulted largely from the opening up of 
the Provinces of Esmeraldas and El Oro 
as banana-producing and direct-exporting 
areas. 

As the 1950 cacao crop began entering the 
market, revised estimates of 325,000 quintals 
for the year’s crop indicated a 25 percent 
decrease from the 1949 total. Prices ob- 
tained, however, remained high. A realiza- 
tion of the estimated coffee crop of 325,000 
bags (of 60 kilograms each) for 1950 would 
represent a 60 percent increase over that of 
the preceding year. It is expected that the 
May shipment of 228,000 quintals of rice to 
Peru will represent the last significant sale 
of the 1949 crop. Insofar as possible, the 
remaining nonexportable surplus is to be 
used for internal consumption during the 
present year, thus reserving a larger share 
of the new rice crop for export. It is cur- 
rently estimated that the exportable surplus 
for 1950 will exceed 1,000,000 quintals. 

The emergency decree which created the 
import surcharges is due to expire in June, 
and importers are opposed to any further 
extension of the present system of import 
controls. However, the Development Corpo- 
ration and the present export-subsidy pro- 
gram are dependent upon funds obtained 
from these import surcharges. A new cus- 
toms tariff is being considered from which 
funds might become available to finance the 
Government's economic program. It is be- 
lieved probable, however, that the present 
import-control system will not be radically 
changed. The import surcharges may be 
revised downward in line with the previously 
announced policy of gradual elimination over 
& period of years. The National Monetary 
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Board is scheduled to meet on May 8 and 
will presumably make its recommendations 
at that time. 

It has been estimated that about 10,000 
workers will be idle at the end of the year. 
On March 31, the Shell Co. announced the 
company’s contemplated withdrawal from oil 
exploration in the “Oriente” region which is 
stated will cause the eventual unemployment 
of 4,000 workers. The South American De- 
velopment Co., employing 2,000 workers, also 
announced its intention to abandon mining 
operations by the end of the year. The 
closure of the textile plant La Industrial in 
Quito adds an additional 600 to the un- 
employed. 

The cost-of-living index showed a gradual 
tendency upward in the first quarter of 1950. 
However, it was still somewhat below the 
high of March 1949. 
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Ce 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRANSFERABLE EGYPTIAN POUNDS OFFERED 
U. S. SUPPLIERS 


It is now possible for United States ex- 
porters to sell in Egypt for transferable 
Egyptian pounds. The Egyptian exchange- 
control authorities have recently authorized 
the opening of credits in transferable Egyp- 
tian pounds in favor of exporters, states a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
Cairo, dated April 20, 1950. 

These transferable Egyptian pounds are 
understood to be quoted at prices between 
$2.52 and $2.56 in New York; the official ex- 
change rate in Egypt is $2.87. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE EASED 


In an effort to reduce domestic prices on 
various imported goods and thereby reduce 
the high cost of living. the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has embarked on a trial policy of 
freeing certain products from price controls, 
states a report from the United States 
Embassy at Cairo, dated April 12, 1950. It is 
hoped that traders will increase their imports 
as a result of this action, and with increased 
consumer goods offered on the market, 
competition resulting from. larger supplies 
will result in a decline in prices. 

The following products which thus far 
have been subjected to ceiling profits have 
been freed therefrom as of March 23, 1950, 
by a decree of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry: Newsprint, printing and writing 
papers of all kinds, pressure kerosene burners 
and parts thereof, tires and tubes, coal, 
locally made shoes, automobiles, motorcycles, 
imported fresh fruits, tea, imported food- 
stuffs (canned jams, honey, meat of all kinds. 
canned fish of all kinds, and dairy products). 

The maximum profit authorized for im- 
ported woolen textiles has been modified as 
of April 2, 1950. Profits on men’s suiting are 
now fixed as follows: 10 percent of delivered 
cost to the importer and wholesaler and 15 
percent of purchase price to the retailer. 
Woolen textiles for women’s wear may carry 
a profit of 10 percent of delivered cost to the 
importer and wholesaler and 20 percent of 
purchase price to the retailer. Ceiling profits 
on locally produced woolen textiles have 
temporarily been removed. 

In addition to authorized maximum profits, 
the Government subjects certain products 
considered essential for domestic consump- 
tion to price fixation, 1. e., the sale price to 
the consumer is fixed by the authorities. 
The same motives that have prompted the 
removal of maximum profits is also leading 
the Government to free certain goods from 
fixed prices. Most of the goods subject to 


this form of control are Egyptian agricultural 
and industrial products, and here too, it is 
believed that the waiver of controls will 
encourage increased production. Products 
removed from the list of “fixed priced” goods 
as of March 23, 1950, are: Vegetables, chloral 
ammonia, butter, ice, starch and glucose, 
chicken, and rabbits. 


BARTER DEALS FOR EGYPTIAN RICE 
ENCOURAGED 


In an effort to encourage the export of 
Egyptian rice, the Egyptian Government has 
announced that in addition to sales for hard 
currencies, exports may be made against a 
greatly expanded list of articles acceptable 
on an exchange basis at fixed prices, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Cairo dated April 26, 1950. 
Whereas rice formerly could be exchanged 
for wheat, maize, sugar, and steel for 
building, the list of articles now acceptable 
includes cattle, a number of foodstuffs, 
fuels, chemical products, paper, lumber, iron, 
and steel products, and various machinery. 

Further details concerning this matter 
may be obtained from the Middle East 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS FOR CURRENCY 
IssuE TIGHTENED 


A Finnish law, effective from April 14, 
1950, according to a report of April 19 from 
the American Legation, Helsinki, provides 
that currency issued by the Bank of Finland 
and liabilities of the Bank payable on de- 
mand may not exceed in amount the sum of 
the following: 

1. Gold reserve; 

2. Foreign currency, bonds, bank notes, 
and other receivables; 

3. Domestic bills, not in excess of 50,000,- 
000,000 Finnish marks and comprising: (a) 
Private bills due within 3 months, and (b) 
Treasury bills, not in excess of 30,000,000,- 
000 Finnish marks. 

It is provided, however, that under speci- 
fied conditions the amount of domestic bills 
(private or Treasury) may be increased to 
58,000,000,000 marks, for a specified period. 
This provision is attributed in Finland as 
intended to cover sale of Treasury bills to 
the Bank to provide funds for Finland’s con- 
tribution of about 8,500,000,000 marks to the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The new law also authorizes the Bank 
to increase the book value of the gold re- 
serve from 50,000 marks to 250,000 marks per 
fine kilogram, the latter rate being equiva- 
lent to slightly less than $35 per ounce, the 
former rate corresponding to the gold value 
of the Finnish marks in 1939. 

Prior to the new law, there was no limit 
on the amount of Treasury bills serving as 
Bank reserve for currency issued, and a 
fiduciary issue of 1,800,000,000 marks in ex- 
cess of cover also was authorized. 

Although in theory the new law does not 
affect the Government’s short-term borrow- 
ing rights, in practice it will curtail borrow- 
ing when the Bank’s holding of Treasury 
bills reaches 30,000,000,000 marks, except 
for short-term borrowing from the Postal 
Savings Bank. 





Production of calcium cyanamide in West- 
ern Germany has reached 90 percent of ca- 
pacity. 
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France 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
Dated May 2, 1950 


Department-store sales in France during 
the quarter ended March 31 showed a 20-per- 
cent gain over the first quarter of 1949. 
While the wholesale-price index advanced 
2 percent during March, retail prices eased 
off about 1 percent. The budget was still 
unbalanced and large deficits persisted in 
the nationalized railroads and gas industry; 
however, the franc continued to strengthen 
during April, the current difference between 
the black market and legal rates for the 
dollar being so small as virtually to remove 
any incentive to exchange dollars illegally. 
Dollar foreign trade failed to share appre- 
ciably in the general improvement of the 
trade balance. 

LABOR 


Strikes caused the industrial-production 
index to fall 10 points to 115 in March. Tex- 
tile output held up well, but production de- 
clined appreciably in the metalworking, 
electricity, and gas sectors, where strikes 
were widespread during the early part of 
March, and in the coal mines where stocks 
had accumulated as a result of work stop- 
pages in user industries. Most strikers had 
returned to their jobs by mid-March. But 
it was evident that workers in many sectors 
were not satisfied with the wage settlements. 

Industrial strife continued to wane during 
April. With the settlement of the ship- 
builders’ strike at Saint-Nazaire, the long- 
shoremen’s strike at Marseille, and the 
building-trade strike at Brest, the only major 
labor conflict still in progress at the end of 
the month was a strike at the Michelin tire 
factory at Clermont-Ferrand, now in its 
eighth week. Despite Communist agitation 
against the unloading of American arms sent 
to France under the Mutual Assistance Pro- 
gram, the first shipments were unloaded 
without serious incident. 

Unemployment, which has been rising 
sharply since January of this year, showed 
a further 5 percent rise from March 1 to April 
1; however, the number of totally unemployed 
persons is still less than 2 percent of France’s 
labor force. 

PRICES 


After a slight decline in February, whole- 
sale-price indexes advanced 2 percent in 
March to reach an all-time high 12 percent 
above the wholesale-price level in March 
1949 and 10 percent above the 1949 monthly 
average. Largest increases were in industrial 
raw materials and certain farm products, 
notably meat, pulses, and potatoes. The 
retail-price index, on the other hand, de- 
clined about 1 percent during the month 
and was only 7 percent above the March 1949 
level. The fact that the retail-price index 
has advanced little more than half as much 
as the wholesale index during the past 12 
months indicates some shrinkage of margins 
as a result of consumer resistance to higher 
prices. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


March figures on trade with foreign coun- 
tries showed an appreciable decrease in ex- 
ports, which declined to 47,000,000,000 francs 
from the February figure of 53,000,000,000. 
Imports, however, remained steady at about 
72,500,000,000 francs. Exports covered im- 
ports to the extent of 65 percent, as com- 
pared with 57 percent for March 1949 and 73 
percent for February 1950. The decline in 
the value of March exports may be largely 
attributed to strikes in that month and to 
the unusually small number of days, as the 
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statistical month was from February 20 to 
March 20. 

Imports from the United States during the 
month rose steeply to $43,300,000 from a Feb- 
ruary total of $30,300,000. Exports totaled 
only $5,900,000 compared with $6,700,000 in 
February. First-quarter exports to the 
United States, valued at $15,900,000, were 4.6 
percent above totals for the corresponding 
period of 1949; however, dollar exports during 
the year 1949 covered only a tenth of dollar 
imports and were 10 percent below 1948 
exports to the United States 

In an effort to stimulate dollar earnings, 
the French Government has announced that, 
effective May 1 for a 6-month trial period, 
certain manufactured articles purchased by 
tourists for dollars will be exempt from the 
production tax of 13.5 percent. This exemp- 
tion does not apply to services or sales of 
goods to be utilized on the spot 

On April 1, the French and German Gov- 
ernments initialed an addendum to their 
commercial agreement of February 10, 1950, 
whereby German exports to France are ex- 
pected to increase by $4,000,000 and French 
exports to Germany by $1,000,000 during the 
remaining period of the agreement, which 
expires June 30 

FINANCE 

On March 30, the Franco-British Economic 
Committee proposed the cancellation of 
$90,000,000 worth of bilateral sterling draw- 
ing rights accorded to France for the year 
1949-50 within the framework of the Inter- 
European Payments Program With more 
than 9 months of the year already past, 
France has thus far found it unnecessary to 
use any of its drawing rights in sterling 

Important factors in the improvement of 
France's sterling position have been the fol- 
lowing: Increased exports to the sterling 
area, capital transfers to France, and a rise 
in sterling tourist receipts Moreover, 
France's imports of raw wool from sterling 
countries have fallen sharply, French manu- 
facturers being reluctant to buy beyond their 
absolute needs at the high prices which have 
prevailed for the past 6 months. Should a 
change in these or other factors bring about a 
defiicit in France's sterling postion before 
June 30, the United Kingdom would recom- 
mend the restoration of France's bilateral 
drawing rights in the amount required to 
meet the deficit 


AGRICULTURE 


Milk production has shown a steady in- 
crease over last year, principally because of 
the mild winter which permitted early pas- 
turage of livestock. On April 6, price ceilings 
for butter were removed in the expectation 
that the improved supply would soon result 
in a price reduction. Simultaneously, lower 
summer prices were prescribed for milk 

Winter crops were reported in good condi- 
tion as of April 1. The wheat area was about 
the same as that reported on April 1, 1949, 
with about half of this year’s spring wheat 
still to be planted. Plantings of both barley 
and oats are expected to be larger this year 
than last. A slight reduction of sugar beets 
is anticipated, but the potato area should be 
about the same as in 1949. 

The sowing of spring crops made good 
progress during April. Stormy weather on 
April 25 and 26 brought near-freezing tem- 
peratures, high winds, snow and some hail 
over central and northern France, but early 
reports indicated little or no damage to fruit 
or early vegetable crops 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CATTLE HIDES—EXPORT QUOTA ESTAB- 
LISHED FOR THE UNITED STATES 


A quota of 400 tons of raw cattle hides 
for export to the United States has been 





established in France, under a notice to 
exporters published in the French Journal] 
Officiel of April 15, 1950, according to a report 
of April 20 from the United States Embassy, 
Paris. 

The notice to exporters stipulates that at 
least half of the exported hides must consist 
of heavy and extra heavy steer and bull hides, 

Applications for licenses were to be re- 
ceived for a period of 20 days following April 
15. They must be accompanied by (1) a buy. 
ing order from the United States importer 
(either a tanner of cattle hides or a specia). 
ized dealer in raw hides and skins) together 
with a pro forma invoice; (2) an exact de. 
scription of the merchandise; (3) the price 
in francs per unit, first quality, c. i. f, 

Prices may be freely arrived at between 
buyers and sellers but must be approved by 
the French Government 

At the expiration of the period designated 
for submitting applications for licenses, ap- 
plications received will be examined simul. 
taneously for the purpose of allocating the 
quota Export licenses granted under the 
quota and unused at the expiration of the 
4-month period of validity may be considereq 
for renewal Exporters must inform the 
French Government, within 15 days after 
the expiration of the validity of their }j. 
censes, of the quantities of hides which they 
actually have exported ; 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN—IMPORT DUTIES 
REESTABLISHED 


Import duties, suspended in France since 
July 8, 1944, have been restored on the fol- 
lowin categories of household _ linens 
(French tariff numbers in parentheses) by 
in order of March 9, 1950, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of March 10, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Em- 
bassy, Paris, March 16 

(Ex 1086 A) Bed linen, entirely machine- 
made; (ex 1086 B) table linen, entirely ma- 
chine-made; (1086 C) toilet and hygienic 
linen; (1086 D) kitchen and pantry linen 


IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED ON MANDARINS 
AND ON ORANGES IMPORTED BETWEEN 
MARCH 15 AND JUNE 1 


Import duties have been reduced in 
France on mandarins, and on oranges which 
are imported between March 15 and June 1, 
by an order of April 12, 1950, published in 
the French Journal Officiel of April 13, ac- 
cording to a report of April 20 from the 
United States Embassy, Paris 

Mandarins, previously dutiable at 55 per- 
cent ad valorem, are now dutiable at 35 per- 
cent ad valorem. Oranges, previously duti- 
able at 25 percent ad valorem when imported 
between June 1 and August 31, inclusive, 
and at 35 percent imported outside this 
period, are now dutiable at 25 percent ad 
valorem when imported between March 15 
and August 31, and at 35 percent ad valorem 
when imported outside this period 


French Togoland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw CUSTOMS TARIFF SCHEDULE ISSUED; 
CUSTOMS BOUNDARY WITH FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA REESTABLISHED 


A new customs tariff schedule was issued 
in French Togoland by an order of December 
7, 1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Togoland on December 10, following 
a French decree of November 19 

On April 24, 1947, decree No. 47-808 pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa on May 31, 1947, reestablished the 
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customs boundary between French Togoland 
and French West Africa, abrogating thereby 
the decree of November 3, 1943, which had 
made the territory of French Togoland tem- 
porarily subject to the schedules of fiscal 
jmport and export duties in force in French 


west Africa. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT SURTAX ON FOREIGN 
Goops CONTINUED 


The schedule of import surtaxes on goods 
of foreign (non-French) origin imported into 
French West Africa, which had been sus- 
pended since October 23, 1943, has been fur- 
ther suspended for a period of 6 months 
beginning April 2, 1950, by a decree of April 
1, 1950, published in the French Journal 
Officiel on April 8. 

This suspension will be interrupted before 
the date of expiration, should the application 
of a new customs tariff be put into effect. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
per 20, 1944, and May 30, 1949, for announce- 
ment of the original suspension and latest 
extension. | 


Greece 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated April 25, 1950) 


Following the rather sharp increase of 2.5 
percent during February, the general cost- 
of-living index for March 1950 registered 276 
(1939=1), a 0.5 percent increase. Prices of 
clothing and miscellaneous expense items 
showed increases 

Currency in circulation continued to de- 
crease until March 31, 1950, when it reached 
1,597,000,000,000 drachmas, a level 14 per- 
cent below the peak of 1,858,000,000,000 
drachmas attained on December 31, 1949. 
However, increased payments of a seasonal 
nature raised the volume again to 1,721,000,- 
000,000 on April 11, despite a temporary cur- 
tailment of bank credit and a larger supply 
of sovereigns on the market. This resulted 
in a drop in the rate of the gold sovereign 
from 226,000 drachmas on March 1, to 222,700 
drachmas on April 1, but by April 17, the 
rate rose again to 225,600 drachmas. These 
fluctuations affected the black-market rate 
of the dollar which, standing at 17,560 drach- 
mas during the first week of March, dropped 
to 16,850 on March 31 and closed at 17,220 
drachmas on April 17, 1950 

The Governor's report on the activities of 
the National Bank of Greece in 1949, a lead- 
ing financial institution, revealed that for 
the first time since national liberation the 
Bank had earned a net profit, even after 
6,000,000,000 drachmas of gross profits had 
been utilized to wipe off the losses suffered 
in the earlier postwar years 

Provisional figures on the net national 
income of Greece for the postwar years have 
been released by the High Board of Recon- 
struction. National income in 1945, 1946, 
1947, 1948, and 1949, is estimated at 31, 51, 
68, 72, and 80 percent respectively, of the 
prewar (1938) national income, and is thus 
steadily increasing. 

Industrial production, according to the 
Federation of Greek Industry index, has been 
generally declining since November 1949 when 
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it was 87.5 percent to 86 percent in Decem- 
ber, 82 percent in January, and 78.5 percent 
in February. This is primarily attributed 
to measures taken by the Bank of Greece to 
tighten Bank credit control. 

During February 1950, production, exclud- 
ing electricity, declined to 78.5 percent from 
82 percent of prewar in January (1939=100). 
Compared with January, production in the 
following branches of industry decreased: 
Metallurgical, from 74 to 71 percent; metal- 
working, from 70 to 55 percent; foodstuffs, 
from 83 to 77.5 percent; chemicals, from 
76 to 65 percent; cigarettes, from 167 to 150 
percent. Moderate advances were recorded in 
the production of: Building materials, from 
70 to 73 percent; textiles, from 84.5 to 87 
percent; and woodworking, from 60 to 65 
percent. There was no change in leather 
tanning, 80 percent; paper, 110 percent; and 
wearing apparel, 40 percent. Electricity pro- 
duction in Athens decreased from 257 to 234 
percent, while in the Provinces it remained 
unchanged at 145 percent of prewar. 

In Salonika, the Union of Manufacturers 
recently published a report on the activity 
of Macedonia industries during 1949 showing 
that average production for that year was 
but 67 percent of the 1939 figure. 

Weather conditions and rain during April 
have been very favorable for the development 
of growing winter grains, seed-bed prepara- 
tion, spring planting, and meadow growth. 
Lately hot weather has dried out topsoils to 
some extent and resulted in a need of further 
rainfall. 


Spring cotton planting, which began under 
favorable conditions during the first half of 
April, will continue through May. The seed 
supply is adequate, and the Hellenic Cot- 
ton Board forecasts that 1950’s planted area 
will be greater than the 57,300 hectares 
planted in 1949. Planting of spring potatoes 
and pulses was completed. 

Tobacco farmers are actively preparing seed 
beds and tending their nurseries. Inasmuch 
as purchases for export of the 1949 crop 
remain slow, the Government and ECA/ 
Greece are studying measures to facilitate 
exports and thus stimulate purchases from 
farmers. 

Considerable care in cultivation of fruit 
trees and vineyards this year resulted in 
their exceptionally good condition. Orange 
exports were low because of strong competi- 
tion from North African, Spanish, and Italian 
producers. 

Health conditions of livestock—especially 
of sheep and goats, the principal milk-pro- 
ducing animals in Greece—were good during 
March. Milk production per head was rela- 
tively high. Processing of cheese and butter 
progressed satisfactorily. Conditions of 
meadows and pastures during April were 
excellent, and it is expected that summer 
mountain pastures will be better than in 
any recent year. 

Seventeen essential commodities have been 
removed from a list of 37 commercial im- 
ports subsidized by the Greek Government 
since devaluation of the drachma. The only 
commodities now remaining on the subsidy 
list include fresh meat, frozen meat, pulses, 
certain imports of cod fish, 11 types of ferti- 
lizer, raw hides, cotton, washed and un- 
washed wool, and newsprint. Removal of 
items from subsidized lists was made pos- 
sible by: Lowered prices in the countries of 
origin of the imports; shift of procurement; 
some increase in local production; and the 
lifting of quantitative restrictions on some 
commodities facilitating procurement. 

Trade negotiations are under way between 
Greek authorities and the British Ministry 
of Food concerning an order for dried cur- 
rants from the Patras area, involving about 
3,500 long tons of currants at a price of £66 
per long ton f. 0. b. Patras. Present stocks 


in provincial cooperative warehouses in the 
Patras area are estimated at 6,400 long tons 
and those in the hands of growers and vil- 
lage merchants at 1,500 to 2,000 tons. Sev- 
eral Patras currant exporters are seeking 
business contacts with United States import- 
ers for dried sultanas. It is understood that 
some United States importers are showing 
considerable interest. 

Primarily because of the Easter holidays 
and the uncertain political situation, there 
have been no strikes during the past 4 weeks. 
However, unrest continues among various 
groups in both Government and private em- 
ployment. 

The return of a six-man Greek appren- 
ticeship team from a 2-month visit in Amer- 
ica has created an extremely favorable im- 
pression in Greece. A report released by the 
team emphasized the pattern of American 
apprenticeship training and stressed the con- 
cept of cooperation among labor, manage- 
ment, and Government for mutual advantage 
and public welfare. 

A new railroad line connecting Salonika 
with Edessa is back in operation for the first 
time since 1944. It is part of the Salonika- 
Florina line reaching to the Yugoslav bor- 
der and was heavily mined during the Ger- 
man retreat. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING REGULATIONS FOR GIFT SHIP- 
MENTS OF FOODSTUFFS 


By decision No. 49421 of April 4, 1950, the 
Greek Ministry of National Economy stipu- 
lated that foodstuffs referred to in paragraph 
2 of decision No. 182651 dated October 15, 
1949, sent as gifts to various consignees may 
be imported freely and without an import 
license, provided that they are sent in single 
individual shipments, and are limited to 
foodstuffs listed in the official import pro- 
gram in force, in quantities less than 20 
kilograms per consignee per month. 

Importation of these commodities in group 
shipments for distribution to various con- 
signees is not permitted. As an exception, 
import licenses may be granted for quan- 
tities sent in group shipments which have 
arrived in Greece or have been shipped up 
to the date of this decision—April 4, 1950. 

[These regulations do not apply to duty- 
free gift shipments described in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 3, 1950. For an- 
nouncement of decision No. 182651, see issue 
dated February 27, 1950.] 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Austria.”’) 


AGREEMENTS GOVERNING EXCHANGE OF 
GoopDsS AND PAYMENTS SIGNED WITH 
NORWAY 


A new agreement governing the exchange 
of goods between Greece and Norway during 
the period February 15 to December 31, 1950, 
and a new payments agreement to cover the 
same period, were signed at Athens on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1950, according to a dispatch dated 
March 31, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Oslo. 

Under the provisions of the trade agree- 
ment, Norwegian exports to Greece, to be 
valued at 17,000,000 crowns (1 crown=$0.14), 
are to include fish, fish oils, nitrogenous 
fertilizers, paper pulp, wallboard, newsprint, 
and carbide of calcium. The projected value 
of Norwegian exports in the new agreement 
constitutes a substantial increase compared 
with the level set by the previous agreement. 
Many items to be shipped from Norway under 
the new agreement—such as calcium car- 
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bide, urea, nitrogenous fertilizers, sawn tim- 
ber, and ferro-alloys—were not included in 
the previous agreement. 

Proposed imports from Greece, at an esti- 
mated value of 3,000,000 crowns, will include 
bauxite, tobacco, dried fruit, colophonic ma- 
terials, and natural sponges. 

The new payments agreement provides for 
the establishment of an account in Nor- 
wegian crowns in Norges Bank (Bank of 
Norway) in the name of the National Bank 
of Greece. To this account will be trans- 
ferred, in crowns, any balance resulting from 
the payments agreement of March 12, 1949 
(since the account established in the previ- 
ous agreement was in U. S. dollars, this sig- 
nifies a change from dollars to crowns). 
Credits and debits are to be made to the 
Norges Bank account as payments for Greek 
exports and Norwegian exports are made. 
If at any time the balance in this account 
exceeds 500,000 crowns, settlement is to be 
made in pounds sterling or any other cur- 
rency upon which the state banking repre- 
sentatives of the two countries shall agree. 

However, in correspondence incorporated 
within the payments agreement, the Nor- 
wegian delegation has agreed that, in order 
that Greece might be able quickly to utilize 
the drawing rights granted by Norway, the 
balance available on drawing rights, when 
it exceeds 500,000 crowns, shall replace the 
agreed minimum of 500,000 crowns. If a bal- 
ance exists in the favor of either party at 
the expiration of the agreement, it is to be 
settled through the exchange of goods within 
6 months after the expiration date. Any bal- 
ance existing at the end of this period of 
grace is to be dissolved through payment in 
pounds sterling or any other currency agree- 
able to the representing banks of the two 
countries. The payments agreement will be 
automatically prolonged unless it has been 
canceled by one of the two contracting parties 
within 3 months prior to the expiration date. 





Hashemite Jordan 


Economic Conditions 


PRINCIPAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DUk- 
ING FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


During the months of February and March, 
the Jordan Government was engaged in 
modifying its import licensing system in 
preparation for the 1950-51 fiscal year (April 
1, 1950—March 31, 1951), according to recent 
dispatches from the United States Legation 
at Amman. Jordanian and Arab Palestinian 
importers were classified on the basis of com- 
modities imported and on volume of imports 
in previous years, and this classification, to- 
gether with the amount of exchange allotted 
for importation of each type of commodity 
are factors upon which the issuances of im- 
port licenses are to be based. 

When the issuances of import licenses 
which have been temporarily halted pending 
the modifications are resumed, a new policy 
as regards the duration and renewal of the 
licenses will go into effect. Licenses will be 


issued once every 6 months. For imports 
from neighboring countries, such as Syria 
and Lebanon, they will be effective for 4 


months; from European countries, 9 months; 
and from the United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada, China, and Japan, 1 year. No ex- 
tensions will be granted, but licenses may 
be renewed once for a period equivalent to 
that for which they were originally issued, 
if application is made before they expire or 
within 1 month thereafter. 

A tentative quota of 9,000,000 Palestinian 
pounds (P£1—US$2.80) has been set up to 
be expended for all imports, other than those 
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of agricultural products from neighboring 
countries, during the 1950-51 fiscal year. 
As a result of the dissolution of the cus- 
toms union between Syria and Lebanon, the 
Syrian Government now requires inspections 


of all goods passing through Syria from 
Lebanon to Jordan and from Jordan to 
Lebanon. The Jordan Government, on its 


part, has ordered inspections of all goods, 
other than those in transit through these 
countries, transported by truck from Syria 
or Lebanon to Jordan to be inspected at a 
Jordan post near the Syrian frontier. 

According to the Chairman of the Jordan 
Currency Board, the new Jordan currency 
will be issued not later than the end of this 
summer. The currency will be in denomina- 
tions of 500 fils, 1 dinar, 5 dinars, 10 dinars, 
and 50 dinars, which will correspond to the 
present denominations of 500 mils, 1 Pales- 
tine pound, and so on 

A new law establishing a uniform duty 
of 1 percent of the value of goods in transit 
through Jordan has recently become effective, 
which duty replaces those effective hereto- 
fore under agreements with neighboring 
countries. The law also permits the Coun- 
cil of Ministers to modify or establish, from 
time to time, the customs duties to be levied 
on imports, and provides for the return of 
the customs duties to the importers in cases 
of reexportation of goods 

Further allocations of funds from the Brit- 
ish 1,000,000-pound interest-free loan were 
made during the period. The Minister of 
Agriculture will receive P£175,000 for works 
projects and P£50,000 for research; the De- 
partment of Lands and Surveys, P£25,000 for 
an air survey of Jordan; and the Public Works 
Department, P£425,000 for the construction 
of new roads. Sums of P£135,000 for houses 
for refugees and P£50,000 for the development 
of Azraq Valley have already been allocated 

Plans were completed for the construction 
of three dams. Jerash Dam, which is to be 
built in the Zerka Valley at a cost of 

£350,000, will provide water for the farm 
lands of Kureima and Damiya in the Jordan 
Valley. Jaram Dam is expected to result in 
the irrigation of about 6,000 acres in the 
district of Irbid, and the Zerka Valley Dam 
will distribute water to about 18,000 acres 
in the salt district 


The Jordan authorities have decided to 
allocate P£200,000 of the funds availabie 
from the United Nations Relief and Works 


Program for Palestine Refugees for soil con- 
servation projects in Wadi Shu’aib and Wadi 
Zerka 


The Government's decision during Febru- 
ary to permit the unlimited exportation of 
all cereals is an indication that good spring 
crops of grain are expected 

Heavy snows which fell during the first 
week of February did serious damage to 


Jordanian agriculture, especially in the Jor- 


dan Valley. Hundreds of banana trees were 
killed or damaged, and tomato and other 
vegetable crops suffered heavily It is esti- 
mated that 15 to 25 percent of the olive 
crop was lost because of the snow and severe 
cold. Losses of livestoc especially sheep, 
were recorded 

Other items of economic interest during 


the period included the approval by Jordan 
authorities of (a) 
the International 


Jordan's participation in 
3ank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund and (b) plans to build an 
airfield near Jericho, which will be able to 
accommodate four-engine aircraft 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPROVAL OF COMMERCIAL INVOICES 


The current law 
commercial 


requiring 


covering 


approval of 


invoices imports 


into 


Jordan by chambers of commerce and Jordan 
consular authorities |See February 13 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY | has been amend. 
ed, according to a recent dispatch from the 
United States Legation at Amman. The 
amendment exempts from the requirements 
of the law the following classes of invoices: 

1. Invoices on goods valued at less than 
$70.00. 

2. Invoices on goods imported for the Tap- 
line and the Iraq Petroleum Companies, 

3. Invoices on goods imported by officia] or 
unofficial institutions that are customarily 
exempt from paying customs duties, ; 

4. Invoices on goods imported from Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. 

At the present time, the law requires com- 
mercial invoices covering shipments into 
Jordan, excepting those above listed, to be 
approved by local chambers of commerce and 
thereafter by a Jordan Consul. The consular 
approval, however, is not required if no consul 
is established in the place of shipment, 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTED CIGARETTES: REVISION OF Stamp 
REQUIREMENTS 


By Resolution No. 1577 of March 21, effec- 
tive April 14, 1950, the revenue stamps 
required on each package of imported ciga- 
rettes by legislative decrees Nos. 2, of October 
5, 1927, and 75 of February 13, 1931 | see Com- 
Reports of April 20, 1931] shall be 
placed on each package under the cellophane 
wrapper in such a manner that upon opening 
it, the stamp will be according to a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
Tegucigalpa dated April 21, 1950 ; 

The stamps to which the resolution refers 
shall be sold by the respective fiscal officers to 
the importers of 
shall remit 
where said stamps may be affixed before the 
cellophane wrapper is applied 


merce 


torn, 


the cigarettes, who in turn 


them to the respective factories 


The packs of cigarettes which do not carry 
the tax stamps in the prescribed manner, as 
required by this regulation, shall be seized, 
and the responsible importer subject to fines 

This action is reported to have been taken 
in order to eliminate the widespread evasion 
of the tax provisions of the earlier legislative 


decrees 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
SIGNED 
(See item appearing under the heading ol 


vakia.’ 


“Czechoslo 
J 

hh aq 

Exchange and Finance 


New 10-Drnar IRAQI CURRENCY NOTE 


The Administrative Council of the Na- 
tional Bank of Iraq has approved the print- 
ing of a 10-dinar Iraqi note, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy 
at Baghdad April 25, 1950 


new 
dated 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW IMPORT-TRADE CONTROLS 


Embassy at Baghdad 
1950, the issuance by 


The United 
reported on April 19 


States 
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the Ministry of Finance of the Directorate 
General of Imports Notification No. 8 of 1950, 
which reads as follows: 

“In continuation of our Notification No. 7 
of 1950 and in execution of the new pro- 
cedure decided to be adopted for the Organi- 
gation of Imports, it is observed that a large 
number of applicants submitted, this year, 
applications for importation of commodities 
which usually they do not import or at least 
they cannot import. As every license granted 
will be deducted from the annual share al- 
lotted to an importer as mentioned in our 
notification quoted above, we draw the at- 
tention of owners of these applications to 
the need to contact the Directorate General 
of Imports, as soon as possible, in order to 
cancel applications for the import of goods 
in which they do not specialize. This is to 
prevent the loss of their shares on com- 
modities which they cannot import.” 

Outlining his new import and export policy 
at a press conference on April 13, 1950, the 
Minister of Finance stated: 

“Our new import and export policy has 
been designed mainly to establish full co- 
operation between the Government and both 
importers and exporters and in the meantime 
put an end to the complaints of both sides 

“On the import side a special committee 
has been formed to study carefully the situa- 
tion of every merchant, business firm, and 
exporter, then report the results to the 
Higher Supply Committee for the final 
classification of importers 

“According to the final classification, the 
Higher Supply Committee will allocate both 
sterling and hard currencies. 

“The distribution method will cover (a) 
the allocations for the import of essential 
commodities and foodstuffs as well as the 
requirements of the Iraqi Government and 
(b) the allocations for unessential and lux- 
ury commodities 

“Each bona fide importer will receive a 
fixed annual sum from the total amount 
allotted for Iraq during 1950. The importer 
should utilize this sum on goods in which he 
is specialized 

“In this case there are two procedures to 
be followed; (a) in regard to essential com- 
modities he can inform the Imports Depart- 
ment that he is importing certain goods for 
acertain amount and the import official will 
deduct that amount from his annual alloca- 
tion without waiting for the import license 
as before, but (b) in regard to unessential 
goods, he must await the import license. 

“In short, the importers are saved time 
and trouble by being allowed to use this 
open import license.” 

The new regulations are effective from May 
1950 


FIXED ANNUAL SUM OF STERLING FOR 
INDIVIDUAL IMPORTERS 


The United States Embassy at Baghdad, 
Iraq, reported on April 15, 1950, the issuance 
by the Ministry of Finance of the Directorate 
General of Imports’ Notification No. 7 of 1950, 
which reads as follows: 

“This Ministry has decided to allot to each 
bona fide importer a fixed annual sum 
(share) from the total amounts allotted for 
Iraq's imports from the Sterling Area during 
the year 1950. An importer should utilize this 
sum on goods in whose import he specializes, 
In accordance with the procedure which will 
be published about the end of this month. 

“It is also decided to deduct the values of 
licenses granted on the Sterling Area after 
January 1950 to each importer, from the sum 
allotted to him. Importers are, therefore, 
required to carry out the following: 

“First: To return to the Directorate General 
of Imports all licenses granted to them from 
the beginning of the year 1950 which they 


May 29, 1950 


cannot utilize, within one month from date 
of this notification, in order to cancel them. 
Otherwise their values will be deducted from 
their annual share whether they have utilized 
these licenses or not. 

“Second: Every importer should restrict his 
demands to commodities which he actually 
imports or which he desires to specialize in 
importing. He should not apply to import 
commodities in which he does not usually 
deal, as the values of licenses granted to him 
will be deducted from his share, whether he 
utilizes these licenses or not; by which he 
will lose much of his share without any 
benefit to him.” 

The policy of the Government concerning 
imports from hard-currency countries has 
not been announced as yet. 


FORMATION OF IMPORTS COMMITTEE 


The Minister of Finance, in line with noti- 
fications Nos. 7 and 8 |see item titled “New 
Import-Trade Controls’ in this issue] has 
approved the formation of an Imports Com- 
mittee that comprises the following: The 
Director General of Imports, the Director 
General of Works and Communications, the 
Director General of Income Tax, the Director 
General of Customs and Excise, the Director 
General of Economics, two members of the 
Baghdad Chamber of Commerce, a member 
of the Mosul Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of the Basra Chamber of Commerce. 

The purpose of this Committee will be: 

(1) To distinguish between approved im- 
porters and others who are also members of 
one of the Iraqi Chambers; 

(2) Toclassify importers according to their 
volume of business and to assign to each an 
annual quota; 

(3) To decide the classification of new 
importers and to assign their quotas accord- 
ing to the information received of their fi- 
nancial standing; 

(4) To consider 
matters 


objections in these 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REFUND OF CusTOMsS DUTY ON 
REEXPORTED GooDs 


To avoid the payment of double duty on 
foreign goods reexported to Syria from Leba- 
non as a consequence of the apparent dis- 
solution of the Syro-Lebanese Customs Union, 
the Lebanese Government has issued a de- 
cree providing for the refund of customs 
duty on certain reexported goods, according 
to an airgram dated April 12 from the United 
States Legation at Beirut. 

Under the terms of the decree, goods im- 
ported into Lebanese customs ports of entry 
beginning April 1, 1949, and which will be 
reexported, shall be entitled to a refund of 
the customs duty paid at the time of their 
importation, provided they can be shown to 
be unquestionably of foreign origin; they 
remain in their original packing, or, if im- 
ported unpacked, they remain in their orig- 
inal condition; and they shall be reexported 
by the same concern which imported them. 

The application for reexportation must re- 
fer to the number and date of the customs 
declaration according to which the goods 
were imported, and must mention the port 
of entry where the declaration was recorded. 
The original customs receipt must be sub- 
mitted with the application. The value 
which will be taken into consideration for 
refunding the duty shall be the value of 
the goods on the date of the application for 
their reexportation, provided that such value 
shall in no case exceed the value as declared 


and accepted by the customs upon their im- 
portation. 

It is understood that such reexported goods 
as are eligible for refund of customs duties 
in Lebanon will be charged Syrian customs 
duties upon importation into Syria. 


Mexico 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated May 10, 1950) 


Business activities in Mexico during April 
were at a satisfactory level. Retail sales 
reportedly registered improvement over 
March largely because of Easter holiday buy- 
ing. Collections continued good. The tex- 
tile industry displayed further recovery 
because of Easter buying and increased ex- 
ports. Business sources reported some im- 
provement also in shoes, leather goods, drugs, 
machinery, and iron and steel lines, but no 
change in the rate of construction activity. 
Increased competition was being encountered 
from European tubular goods, heavy ma- 
chinery, and chemicals, with prices quoted 
considerably below those of United States 
suppliers. The supply of dollars continued 
adequate with little fluctuation in exchange 
rates. Activity in dollar futures remained 
light. Bank credit continued tight. The 
wholesale price index for March reached 303.9 
(1939=100), a 4.2 percent increase over 
February, and the highest point attained in 
the past 3 years. 

Foreign trade was maintained at a rela- 
tively high level. April imports totaled 
314,000,000 pesos, according to Official statis- 
tics. Export figures were not available but 
were unlikely to offset the value of imports. 

Winter vegetable shipments through April 
24 amounted to 17,164 carloads, compared 
with 4,675 for the same period of the pre- 
ceding season. Total winter-vegetable ship- 
ments are expected to be 8,000 carloads, with 
the season ending by mid-May. The Minister 
of Agriculture stated that the 1950 cotton 
crop is expected to exceed 1,000,000 bales. 
The Ministry of Finance announced its in- 
tention of permitting uncontrolled exports 
of cotton this year with no change in official 
value for export-duty purposes. Revised 
1949-50 production estimates place wheat at 
525,000 metric tons, a 12 percent increase 
over the preceding crop, whereas the esti- 
mate of sugar output has been reduced to 
610,000 metric tons. This decline, due 
primarily to drought, cuts the anticipated 
export surplus to only 28,000 tons. Effective 
June 1, wheat imports, presently a monopoly 
of CEIMSA (Government-owned Compania 
Exportadora e Importadora Mexicana, S. A.) 
are to be returned to private trade, but im- 
port permits carrying exemption from duties 
must be channeled through CEIMSA and 
approved by the Ministries of Economy and 
Agriculture. It is understood that no permits 
will be issued until after August 1. With a 
view to developing self-sufficiency in olive 
production and eventual exportation, a Na- 
tional Olive Commission was created effec- 
tive April 13. 

Further reductions in the 15 percent ex- 
port surtax, mostly up to the maximum al- 
lowable 80 percent, were provided for a few 
export items, including manganese ore, cop- 
per wire, and certain silver jewelry. Im- 
port-duty modifications consisted princi- 
pally of various tariff reclassifications re- 
sulting generally in lower duties, although 
some duties were increased sharply. Spe- 
cific classifications were established to per- 
mit licensed importation of television sets, 
hitherto prohibited. The Ministry of Econ- 
omy announced that for 1950 importation of 
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10,000 sets would be permitted, 2,000 with 
cabinet and the remainder without. Per- 
mits will be issued only to established im- 
porters and distributors of radio equipment. 
Official prices for ad valorem duty purposes 
were reduced for several export products, 
whereas those applicable to a number of im- 
port items were increased, some sharply. 
Application of the June 1949 import prohi- 
bitions to the free zones of Lower California 
was suspended effective March 31. How- 
ever, the Ministry of Finance reserves the 
right to determine which items included in 
the prohibited lists of July 1947 and June 
1949 may be prohibited for free zones. The 
Minister of Finance, addressing the annual 
Mexican Bankers Convention at Monterrey, 
stated that import restrictions are a transi- 
tory measure, continuance of which is op- 
posed by the Government, and urged indus- 
try to increase efficiency, modernize, and 
thereby reduce costs. The local press re- 
ported that negotiations were under way 
for a barter arrangement involving Mexican 
foods and raw materials for English ma- 
chinery, and that a commercial agreement 
between Mexico and Cuba was to be signed 
early in May. An official economic mission 
headed by the Director of the Bank of Mex- 
ico and including representatives of indus- 
try and commerce left Mexico at the end 
of April for Western Europe to study possi- 
bilities of increased trade and stimulation of 
closer economic relations generally. 

The three-hour suspension of electric 
service cn Saturday morning in the Federal 
District was eliminated April 15 because of 
a slight increase in reservoir water levels and 
power savings during Holy Week. As a re- 
sult, many industrial plants in the affected 
area resumed normal Saturday operations. 
The Mexico City press reported that a local 
used-car dealer who has an agency for assem- 
bling Czech SKODA automobiles, has re- 
ceived a 1950 quota of 300 cars, and is com- 
pleting arrangements for assembly opera- 
tions to be performed by one of the local 
assemblers of United States cars. The press 
announced also that British Hillman auto- 
mobiles are to be assembled in Mexico by an 
assembler of United States cars, and that 
arrangements for assembling various Italian 
cars are being sought. During the month 
the cigarette and match industries were de- 
clared no longer “saturated”, and the Minis- 
try of Economy was authorized to receive 
applications for establishing new factories or 
expanding existing ones. 

The Administration Council of the Na- 
tional Railways reportedly approved an in- 
crease in freight and express charges pro- 
posed by the Managing Director. The in- 
crease of approximately 30 percent is as- 
sighed to provide additional revenues of 
60,000,000 pesos to cover operating deficit. 
The proposal now awaits action of the Minis- 
try of Communications. Effective March 1, 
all offices of Mexico’s Post Office Department 
were authorized to accept air parcel-post 
shipments destined for the United States. 

Declining lead prices and other factors 
culminated in a decision of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company to cut pro- 
duction by 12 percent. Petroleum exports 
during the first quarter totaling 5,000,000 
parrels, valued at US$6,500,000, represented 
a considerable increase over the level of 
recent years. During April several additional 
wroducing oil wells were brought in, giving 
rise to considerable optimism concerning 
Mexico’s total production during 1950. Pe- 
troleos Mexicanos announced the acquisi- 
tion of four Liberty tankers to be paid for, 
over an extended period, in crude petroleum. 

Most mining strikes, actual or threatened, 
either were resolved or postponed during 
the month, with the outstanding exception 
of the Fresnillo strike, which continued with 
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no evidence of imminent settlement. For 
mining strikes settled during the month, the 
general pattern was wage increases averaging 
14 percent. The Mexican Light and Power 
Company wage talks continued with little 
or no progress, and a strike was called for 
May 16. The new leadership of the CTM, 
the major Mexican labor confederation, 
initiated a membership drive featuring profit 
sharing as a major plank of its new pro- 
gram. The program also includes discour- 
agement of strikes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMHOUSE SECTION AT XCALAK 
CLOSED; NEW ONE OPENED AT SUB- 
TENIENTE LOPEZ 


The Customhouse Section at Xcalak, in 
the Territory of Quintana Roo, Mexico, has 
been closed, and a new one has been estab- 
lished at Subteniente Lopez, in the same 
Territory, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City, dated 


Tariff fraction Des ription 






















April 19, 1950, This action was in conform. 
ance to Presidential decrees of March 14 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 19 
1950. The new customs office, like the One 
closed, is a dependency of the cCustomhouge 
at Chetumal. 


SEVERAL NEW CLASSIFICATIONS, ONE Duty 
REDUCTION, IN THE MEXICAN Impopr 
TARIFF 


Effective May 1, 
classifications 


1950, the following new 
covering synthetic resins, 
illuminating lamps, glycols, chromium gy). 
fate, fissionable materials, artificial] fibers, 
and ventilators; and reduction in duty on 
bichromates, have been made in the Mexican 
import tariff. These modifications were 
effected by a Presidential Decree signe 
March 25, 1950, and published April 26, 1959, 
according to a report dated April 27, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy in Mexico 
City. The new duty rates in pesos per gross 
kilogram (old rates shown in parentheses) 
are as follows: 


Duty rates 








2.42.27 Synthetic resins derived from phenic acid (phenol), pigmented with lamp- 0.10 and 20 percent 
black or coloring matter of mineral origin or derived from coal tar (moldablk 
compounds). 
NOTE: New fraction. Products classified heretofore had been dutiable under 
fraction 2.42.23 at 0.05 plus 10 percent 
3.56.42 Iiluminating lamps of base metal of all kinds, consuming liquid or gaseous com- 0.10 and 10 percent 
bustibles, operating under pressure, as well as loose parts therefor, n 
NOTE: New fraction. Formerly dutiable under fraction 3.51.25 at 0.05 per 
gross kilogram plus 40 percent 
6.06.30 Glycols 0.35 and 7 percent 
NOTE: New fractior lassified heretofore under 1.29.59, dut 
ible at 0.05 per + percent 
6.12.30 Aluminum chlori ie, aluminum sulfate, and nickel sulfate 0.15 and 20 percent (0.15 
NOTE f elimination of chromium sulfate from descriy ind 20 percent), 
tion to perr of new fraction 6.12.33 below 
6.12.; Chromit sulfate of aluminum and chromium (chromium 0.10 and 10 percent (0.15 
alur nd 2) percent 
12.50 Potassiu 1 pot i! trat ind 10 percent (0.05 
NOTE nat lescription of pot im and ind 10 percent 
sodium bichi t and ch Ww fied und ‘ 6.12 
below 
6.12 Bichr t t t I 1 17 percent (0. 
nd percent 
6 63.81 vt te It ‘ 
y the S 
aes 
could 
7.45.02 vell a 1 
1 fy 
2.30.00 at 0.15 per gross kilogram plus 35 perce 
7.45.03 Stiff artificial fibers, of noncellulose o with d rupto2 ent 
NOTE: New fract These fibers f ‘ lut I 
2.30.01, at 0.20 per gross kilogram plus ree 
7.45.04 (Artificial fibers, of noncellulose origin, in tops ; t 
NOTE: New fraction. Formerly cl ed under 2.30.02 dutiable at 0 
gross kilogram plus 35 pere 
8.59.70 ({ pparatus of industrial or cor il use, for the at pt yr ay if 
air, usually called ventilate weighing more than 50 but 1 
2,000 kilograms even when motor driven 
NOTE: New fractior These ventilators formerly were dutiabl 1 
8.41.01 at 0.20 per gr kilogram plus 10 percent 
The ad valorem duty rates are assessed on include certain animal products, fresh and 
the official valuation for each product or on preserved foodstuffs, raw cotton, vegetable 


the invoice value, whichever is higher. In- 
formation regarding the official valuations 
may be obtained from the American Re- 
publics Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any Field Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


OFFICIAL VALUATIONS FOR IMPORT-DUTY 
PURPOSES: NUMEROUS MODIFICATIONS, 
MoOsTLy UPWARD 


Official valuations for import-duty pur- 
poses have been modified in Mexico for a 
wide variety of commodities by the publica- 
tion of two circulars of the Ministry of 
Finance in the Diario Oficial on April 20 and 
21, 1950, effective 5 days thereafter, states 
a report from the United States Embassy 
in Mexico City. The commodities affected 


oils, metals and minerals, chemicals, and 
incandescent electric lamps 

|Details regarding the modifications maj 
be obtained, upon request, from the Ameri- 
can Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of the Field 
Offices of the Department 


HuLLED COFFEE: EXPORT SUBSIDY 
EXTENDED INDEFINITELY 


The Mexican subsidy on exports of hulled 
coffee which had been in effect up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, has now been extended until 
such time as a final decision is announced 
on the amount of the subsidy for the cul- 
rent year. The extension of the subsidy, 
which amounts to 80 percent of the specific 
plus ad valorem duties less 2.8 centavos per 
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gross kilogram, is retroactive to January 1, 
1950, but applies to hulled coffee only, 
whereas the former subsidy applied to both 
hulled and unhulled coffee, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy, 
Mexico City, dated April 20, 1950. 


SEVERAL REDUCTIONS AND NEW CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS IN EXpoORT TARIFF 


Effective April 29, 1950, the following re- 
ductions and modifications in the Mexican 


Export Tariff, affecting rice and wheat bran, 
crude and refined glycerin, fissionable mate- 
rials, certain tanned skins, and palm hats, 
were made. These modifications were effected 
by a Presidential Decree signed March 27, 
1950, and published in the Diario Oficial of 
April 26, 1950, as reported by the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City on April 27, 
1950. The new duty rates, in pesos per gross 
kilogram except when otherwise indicated 
(old rates in parentheses), are as follows: 


Tariff ; 
Fraction Description Duty rates 
95-93 Rice bran Ee ae ee ee 0.05 and 15 percent (0.05 
F Note: Modification consists of revision of tariff description, which formerly and 15 percent). 
read ‘‘Bran’’, to apply to rice bran exclusively, to permit the establishment 
of fraction 25-97 below. 

25-97 Wheat bran . ‘ 0.05 and 5 percent (0.05 
and 15 percent). 

67-51 Glycerin, erude Exempt (0.02 and 5 per- 
cent). 

67-52 Glycerin, refined . i , ..-. Exempt (Exempt and 5 

Note: Tariff description modified also. Formerly read ‘Glycerin, n. s.”’ percent). 
67-90 Uranium, thorium, plutonium Pu-239, and other substances with which there (See note I below.) 
can be separated, produced, or obtained fissionable isotopes or radioactive 
materials Which produce nuclear energy. 
Nore I: Duty-free exportation permitted only when effected by the State 
through the Federal Executive or the Official Institution established by him 
in accordance with the decree of December 31, 1949. 
Nore II: New fraction. Wording of the provision relative to duty-free ex- 
portation would imply that private individuals or other agents, could 
export fissionable materials upon payment of duties. This, however, is not 
the case. The actual meaning is that only the State may export fissionable 
materials, and that such exports shall be duty-free. The intent is to bring 
the Export Tariff into conformity with the situation existing as a result of 
the decree of December 31, 1949, which provided for total State control 
over all fissionable materials. 
71-15 lanned skins of snakes, lizards, other reptiles, and fish, not specified Exempt and 5 percent 
Note: Modification consists of addition of underlined portion to tariff (Exempt and 5 per- 
description to permit the establishment of new fraction 71-17 below cent), 

71-17 lanned shark skins (Specify number of pieces Exempt and 1 percent 
(Exempt and 5 per- 
cent). 

79-77 Palm hats, not specified (Specify number of pieces ‘ Each 0.05 (0.30 and 5 per- 
cent). 


The ad valorem duty is assessed on the 
Mexican official valuation or the invoice 
value, whichever is higher Official valua- 
tions are obtainable from the American Re- 
publics Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any Field Office of the De- 
partment 

|The decree of December 31, 1949, men- 
tioned under item 67-90 above was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
March 13, 1950. } 


Export SUBSIDY ON BANANAS EXTENDED 


The subsidy on exports of fresh bananas 
from Mexico which had been in force until 
December 31, 1949, has been extended by an 
accord dated February 24, 1950, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 14, 1950, 
according to a report of the United States 
Embassy, Mexico City, dated April 20, 1950. 
The extension of the subsidy, which amounts 
to 80 percent of the specific duty, will be 
retroactive to January 1, 1950, and will be 
effective until the import duty is modified. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT EXTENDED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Austria.’’) 


Norway 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO. INCLU DING INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY CONSULATE AT 
BERGEN 
(Dated May 3, 1950) 


GENERAL 


The sharp revision of Norway’s import and 
farm price subsidy policy continued through- 
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out April as a major topic of political and 
economic discussion. The revision will limit 
subsidies to 600,000,000 crowns annually in 
contrast to the 1,050,000,000 crowns deemed 
requisite to maintain stability in the prevail- 
ing cost-of-living index. 

The reaction of individual consumers, now 
for the first time feeling the impact of the 
devaluation, was reportedly one of distress. 
Primary attention is now being focused upon 
the composition of the board to be appointed 
by the Government if the parties to collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements cannot agree 
upon new wage terms, should the cost-of- 
living index exceed the previously agreed 
upon “red line” on the critical date of 
September 15, 1950. 

Chiefly as a result of reduced price sub- 
sidies, the wholesale-price index on April 15 
had risen to 8.1 percent above the index for 
the preceding month, from 188.3 to 203.5 
(1938=100). Groups including the com- 
modities directly affected by the subsidy 
reduction were the principal contributors to 
the over-all increase. 

The new cost-of-living index (1949—100) 
stood at 100.9 on March 1, a rise of 2.7 per- 
cent above the average level of 1947-48. The 
over-all increase in March, compared with 
the preceding month, was chiefly evident in 
the categories of colonial goods, beverages 
and tobacco, and dairy products. The cost- 
of-living index calculated on the previous 
system (1938—100) was, on March 15, 159.4, 
0.4 percent above the average for 1949 and 
0.3 percent above the average for 1947-48. 
Since the reduction of price subsidies became 
effective after March 15, the impact of the 
change is not evident in the above figures nor 
will the April 15 index fully reflect the im- 
pact because of sales from old stocks, which 
under the law must be effected at the old 
prices. 

Most estimates placed the cost-of-living 
index as of May 1 at 166.2 (1938=100). The 
Central Bureau of Statistics was of the opin- 
ion that the price increases thus far made 
will cost the average family (3.6 persons) 192 
crowns per year. Unofficial estimates, using 
4.46 as the number of persons in an average 


family, have placed the annual increase in 
family expenditures at 261.65 crowns. These 
estimates do not make allowance for in- 
creases in textile prices which have been offi- 
cially forecast. Nor do they allow for changes 
in meat prices which appear probable. 

There appeared to be little likelihood that 
current price-control provisions would be 
altered. The Government is seeking author- 
ity to continue its powers in this field beyond 
the expiration date of July 1 with the ex- 
pectation that in the fall a new permanent 
price-control act will be drafted for Storting 
approval. Some Labor Party spokesmen have 
expressed the opinion that it will always be 
necessary to have some form of price control 
to protect consumers. 

During April, the rationing of chocolate, 
fats, and oils was abolished. It is rumored 
that the rationing of textiles may follow. 

The Government propostition for the re- 
newal of the extraordinary gasoline tax was 
passed in both chambers of the Storting on 
April 20 and April 28. The measure is de- 
signed to reduce consumption and imports 
of gasoline. 

The Prime Minister revealed that the Gov- 
ernment intends shortly to propose a special 
levy on exports to recoup “excess profits” 
arising from the devaluation. The implica- 
tion conveyed by the Labor Party press is 
that this export tax will apply only to ex- 
ports to soft-currency areas. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


On the Oslo market, Government long-term 
2% percent bonds dropped to 99 during the 
month and closed at 9914. Disinterest on the 
part of banks in increasing their holdings of 
these, coupled with sales by individual holders 
for tax purposes, were advanced as the pri- 
mary causes of the decline and led to specu- 
lation as to whether the Government may 
expand its open-market operations to sup- 
port the 244 percent level. Norwegian dol- 
lar-bond quotations in Oslo also declined 
during the month, largely as a reaction to the 
new Government proposal to include such 
bonds as a foreign-exchange asset subject to 
Government sequestration. The Govern- 
ment’s proposal in this field also involves 
authority to impose more severe penalties on 
failure to report such assets. 

There was little trading in the share mar- 
ket, but the general index at the close of 
the month (165.7) was above that of March 
(162.7), largely reflecting the favorable profit 
statements of shipping and whaling 
companies. 

The Norges Bank’s April 22 statement re- 
corded a rise in foreign-exchange holdings 
to the highest level so far this year—388,- 
600,000 crowns compared with 308,600,000 
crowns on March 22. Temporary gold hold- 
ings, on the other hand, decreased to 44,900,- 
000 crowns from the 57,400,000 crowns in the 
preceding month. 

Private-bank statistics for March show a 
continuation of the downward trend in com- 
mercial-bank deposits begun last May, de- 
creasing 75,000,000 crowns for the period, and 
an increase in savings bank deposits. Total 
deposits in both types of banks as of March 
31 were 8,873,000,000 crowns, compared with 
8,906,000,000 in February. There were sub- 
stantial increases in private-bank loans, 
mortgages, and short-term security holdings. 

MARITIME ACTIVITIES 

The Norwegian Shipping News freight index 
for March indicated that trip charter rates 
increased slightly from 73.3 in February 
(July—December 1947=—100) to 74. The index 
for time charter rates declined 1.8 percent 
during March and at the end of the month 
was 63.3. There was reported to be a fair 
demand for tonnage with considerable activ- 
ity in most trades, though rates remained 
irregular. The tanker voyage market was 
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said to be active during March in both the 
dollar and sterling areas. Up to 21 small 
ships, ranging from 450 to 3,600 dead-weight 
tons, have been reported idle. Since the 
condition is unseasonal, it is presumed to be 
the result of unfavorable rates in the Baltic 
wood trade. 

The acute shortage of seamen for the Nor- 
wegian merchant fleet was commented upon 
in the Labor press which reported that later 
in the year it will become essential to employ 
foreign crews, probably Danish. It is under- 
stood that negotiations have been held with 
Danish seamen’s organizations concerning 
this matter. 

The 1949-50 pelagic catch in the Antarctic 
ended on March 15. Norwegian production 
of whale oil was reported to have increased 
by almost 50,000 barrels, compared with 
1948-49, and to have represented about 52 
percent of the total world production. 

The herring season which closed on April 
5 was very good, and it is reported that the 
amount of herring off the Norwegian coast 
during the past season was the greatest 
that has been observed during the past 80 
years. The total catch reached 753,671 
metric tons, of which 56,144 tons were iced 
for export, 56,217 tons were salted, 9,584 
tons were canned, 618,216 tons were used for 
production of herring oil and meal, and 
12,910 tons were sold for home consumption. 

The removal of price ceilings on retail fish 
sales in the United Kingdom is expected to 
have a salutary effect on Norwegian fish ex- 
ports to the British market, according to 
newspaper reports. 

The Fisheries Directorate in Bergen reports 
that as of April 13 the cod catch was 101,584 
tons, compared with 89,260 for the same 
period last year. 

TOURISM 

A greater influx of United States and Brit- 
ish tourists in 1950 is predicted by the Hotel 
and Tourist Directorate. Nevertheless, the 
Directorate maintained that passenger faci- 
lities between those countries and Norway 
are not sufficient to meet the demand. It 
recommended that Norwegian vessels now 
transporting refugees be employed on the 
tourist routes when they become available. 

Under new regulations of the Price Direc- 
torate, the larger hotels have increased their 
prices by 20 percent to 25 percent, causing 
some concern in tourist quarters. The regu- 
lations permit hotels which have at least 
70 percent foreign guests during the summer 
months to set their own rates. The increases 
do not apply to bookings already made 


TRANSPORTATION 


There was continued public discussion of 
the future of Norwegian civil aviation, par- 
ticularly with regard to the continued coop- 
peration of DNL, the Norwegian Airlines, in 
the Scandinavian Airlines System. Much of 
the discussion surrounded the application of 
SAFE airlines for a concession to operate a 
regular route between Oslo and New York. 
As anticipated, the Norwegian Government 
rejected SAFE’s application on April 19, stat- 
ing that the route is adequately served by 
the Scandinavian Airlines System. It is un- 
derstood that the proposals for a more unified 
SAS to handle domestic travel in the three 
member countries as well as international 
traffic. are supported by many high Officials 
in the Norwegian Government, and the 
chances are “fairly good” that a merger will 
be approved. Meanwhile, the Director of 
DNL announced that the trans-Atlantic 
operations of SAS in 1949 showed a small 
profit in contrast to the heavy deficit in 
1948. 

The Director General of the State-owned 
railways has revealed a general deterioration 
in Norway’s railway net and has urged that 
the present system be put into practical op- 
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erating condition before any further exten- 
sions of the network be considered. He 
indicated that the present traveling speed of 
the principal passenger trains is only a little 
more than 40 kilometers per hour, that one- 
quarter of the steam engines are more than 
40 years old, and that the average age of all 
is 35 years. Passenger and freight cars, he 
added average 30 and 32 years of age, respec- 
tively. 
INDUSTRY 

The Government has undertaken to guar- 
antee a loan of 13,000,000 crowns to assist 
expansion of the Skorovos pyrite-mine pro- 
duction to a level of 150,000 tons. The re- 
mainder of the expansion costs, 6,500,000 
crowns, are to be borne by Elektrokemisk 
A/S, which is to process the ore. This ex- 
pansion is expected to result in the reduction 
of Western Europe's dependence upon dollar 
sources for sulfur 

Press interviews with Government officials 
indicated that the Government is planning 
the production of niobium (columbium). 
This occurs in an extensive deposit in south- 
central Norway in combination with lime- 
stone, dolomite, and apatite. The limestone 
reportedly will be used in combination with 
sea water for the production of magnesium, 
while the apatite is to be used for phosphate- 
fertilizer production Apatite now is im- 
ported, mostly from the Soviet Union, and 
domestic production, therefore, will make 
possible foreign-exchange savings. The ni- 
obium is expected to yield 20,000,000 to 
30,000,000 crowns annually, mostly in dollars 
and pounds sterling. The initial investment 
is estimated at 2,000,000 crowns with refine- 
ment of the niobium to take place in existing 
metallurgical plants. 

As of April 15, the timber cut was estimated 
at 5,800,000 cubic meters, or 83 percent of 
the Government's goal for the season now 
ending. In relation to pulpwood needs, this 
is highly unsatisfactory. In order to satisfy 
certain of the spot shortages that appeared 
at wood pulp mills, import licenses earlier 
this year were granted for 100,000 meters of 
log ends from Finland. These, costing ap- 
proximately 85 crowns per cubic meter deliv- 
ered, prompted extensive comment and an 
intensification of efforts to stimulate the 
summer wood cut. It is hoped that the lat- 
ter, which in the past has been negligible, 
may approach 1,000,000 cubic meters this 
summer. To this end, processors and forest 
owners have negotiated a new price for fir- 
log ends, slightly above last year’s record 
level. Forest owners and farmers, often iden- 


tical, will be competing for the services of 


seasonal workers, since there is not sufficient 
labor to meet both farm and timber-cutting 
needs. The price of fir-log ends presumably 
has been set sufficiently high to encourage 
farmer-forest owners to cut at top speed 
during the slack farming period of late June 
and early July. Summer prices for other 
categories of cut timber were expected to be 
announced soon 
AGRICULTURE 

The special position of agriculture in the 
Norwegian economy, particularly in terms of 
its disproportionate political representation 
in the Storting, posed a major problem for 
the Government The Coordination Council, 
representing the Government and the various 
branches of the economy, agreed to lower 
farm-price subsidies to the level of 100,000,000 
crowns annually Most of this sum will be 
expended to keep the price of fertilizers, in 
large part domestically produced, below the 
free-market price. There was a lack of dis- 
position to keep prices of concentrate feed 
below cost, for the bulk of it is imported, but 
this decision in turn necessitated an increased 
bread price in order to preclude the use of 
subsidized bread grains for animal feeding 
With the decision on the subsidies made, it 


had been assumed that negotiations between 
the Farmer's Associations and the Govern. 
ment on agriculture prices for the new season 
would be expedited. However, late in the 
month the Government announced that ne. 
gotiations had failed and thereupon unilater- 
ally stipulated new price ceilings. These 
accorded a slight increase in grain prices but 
rejected farmers’ demands for increased prices 
for meats, hides, and skins. The Government 
indicated that negotiations would continue 
with respect to the allocation of the 109 
million crowns in subsidies for fertilizers and 
concentrate feeds, and that, should wage 
adjustments be effected after September 15, 
the farmers’ organizations would be invited 
“to discuss possible changes in farm prices.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 

The drive for increased exports to the 
dollar area was given impetus by the Director 
of the Norwegian Export Council, who stated 
that the attainment of a balance in Norwe- 
gian economic affairs with the dollar area is 
in no way an impossible task He took issue 
with those who see no reason for transferring 
part of the Norwegian exports from other 
areas to the dollar area, and urged more 
encouragement from the Government, for 
example in the field of broader export-credit 
insurance 

The former Norwegian commercial attaché 
at San Francisco urged Norwegian exporters 
to spend more time on the attainment of an 
intelligent comprehension of the American 
market. He pointed out that where prod- 
ucts have been adapted to American demand 
and taste, marketing has been quite success- 
ful, and he stated that there are good oppor- 
tunities for increasing frozen-fish sales in the 
United States 

The Government has encouraged Norwegian 
participation in the First International Trade 
Fair in Chicago where 43 Norwegian firms 
thus far are scheduled to display their wares 
Exporters have also announced plans for a 
floating-ship exhibit to display Norwegian 
products along the west coast of Europe t 
Italy next March 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENTS GOVERNING EXCHANGE OF 
GOopS AND PAYMENTS SIGNED WITH 
GREECE 


See item under heading “Greece"’) 


) : 
Paraguay 
t ’ 
Exchange and Finance 


TAX ESTABLISHED ON FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
REMITTANCES 


A Paraguayan law promulgated on April 11 
1950, created a tax on transactions involving 
the remittance abroad of foreign exchange, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Asuncion dated April 18 

The tax, which will be collected by the 
3ank of Paraguay at the time exchange con- 
tracts or other legal commitments for foreign 
exchange are concluded, will not be consid- 
ered as part of the cost of imported merchan- 
dise for purposes of customs charges 

The rates will be as follows (groups corre- 
spond to the exchange-rate classification of 
imports as established by the Bank of Para- 
guay on November 5, 1949 

Two percent on payments for group II im- 
ports; 5 percent on payments for imports ol 
group III commodities; 10 percent on pay- 
ments for imports of group IV commodities, 
for trips abroad and for family allowances. 

The tax is applicable on the equivalent, in 
guaranies, of the foreign exchange sold by 
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the Bank of Paraguay at the respective net 
selling rates, excluding taxes, banking com- 
missions, and certain other costs. 

Exempt from the tax are: Payments for 
imports of merchandise listed in group I; 
payments for imports by the state or munici- 
palities, and exchange assigned to civilian or 
military personnel on Official missions. Au- 
tonomous state entities and mixed com- 
panies, however, are not exempt. 

The Executive Power is granted authority 
to lower the above rates or to suspend their 
application when the budgetary and foreign- 
exchange situations so permit. 

|For announcement of the establishment 
of the exchange rates applicable to the four 
groups of imports see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 28, 1949. | 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
SPECIALTIES INCREASED 


A Peruvian Supreme Decree (No. 26) of 
March 24, 1950, has greatly increased the fee 
charged for the registration or reregistra- 
tion of pharmaceutical specialities, accord- 
ing to a report of March 28, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Lima 

Under this decree, foreign and domestic 
pharmaceutical specialities will pay a fee of 
250 soles for their registration or reregistra- 
tion instead of 30 to 100 soles as previously. 

The decree further states that in the case 
of foreign pharmaceutical specialities a cer- 
tificate issued by the public-health authori- 
ties of the country of origin indicating that 
the laboratories producing the product or 
products for which registration is requested 
are subject to the sanitary controls of the 
country and showing the exact name and 
address of such laboratories must accom- 
pany the application for registration The 
certificate must also indicate the qualitative 
and quantitative formula of the specialty 
Each certificate will serve solely for the reg- 
istration of an individual product. The 
document must be legalized by a Peruvian 
Consul in the exporting country 

The only important change contained in 
the new regulations is the increase in the 
egistration and reregistration fee which for- 
merly was 30 soles for locally made products 
and 100 soles for foreign specialities, and 
now has been fixed at 250 soles for both. In 
the case of United States products, however, 
the actual increase is from 30 to 250 soles 


because they were formerly entitled to the 


same treatment as domestic products pur- 
suant to the commercial treaty between the 
United States and Peru 

Other requirements of the new regulations 


are the same as those in the former provi- 
sions with the sole change that the informa- 
tion as to the quantitative and qualitative 
formula of the specialties to be shown now 
in the certificate issued by public health au- 
thorities of the country of origin, was pre- 
viously required to be indicated on the labels 

{Holders of the Department of Commerce 
publication of April 1948 entitled ‘Peru 
Pharmaceutical Regulations” should note the 
above in their copies. | 


CONSULAR FEES To BE CALCULATED AT 
DOLLAR CERTIFICATE VALUE 


An announcement of the Ministry of 
Finance and Commerce of April 11, 1950, 
amends the previous regulation requiring 
the payment of consular fees in dollars, ac- 
cording to a report of April 13 from the 
United States Embassy in Lima. Under the 
hew announcement, consular fees will be 
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calculated in United States dollars at the 
certificate rate applying to the drafts cover- 
ing the import merchandise, but actual pay- 
ment will be made by importers in soles. 

Readers are reminded that consular fees 
are collected at the Peruvian port of entry. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
17, 1950, for previous announcement regard- 
ing consular fees.| 


= . 
Por tugal 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 


(Dated April 24, 1950) 


Although weather continues to favor crop 
abundance, and although there are early 
evidences of better prospects, after two poor 
years, for the reappearance of sardines in 
quantity along the coast, the industrial and 
commercial segments of Portuguese economy 
are suffering from the persistent tightening of 
credit. Because of a general feeling that 
distress sales may disturb the price structure, 
retailers are postponing placement of orders. 
Manufacturers in some lines are resorting to 
the unusual practice of placing goods with 
wholesalers and retailers on consignment. 
In industrial circles, concern is being ex- 
pressed over the lifting of import controls 
on certain commodities from the OEEC area. 
The stock exchange has displayed increased 
activity, with a general rise in both Govern- 
ment bonds and industrial shares. 

Abundant and well-spaced rains were fol- 
lowed by a sharp drop in temperature. Frost 
damage is being reported, particularly to 
vineyards and legumes, but in the case of 
cereals, the low temperature thus far has 
been beneficial. The latest official estimates 
point to a harvest of wheat some 45 percent 
greater than the average for the past 5 years. 
The anticipated out-turns now are, in metric 
tons, 561,000 of winter wheat, 159,000 of rye, 
271,000 of oats, and 179,000 of barley. 

A notable milestone in the progress of 
Portugal's extensive program of hydroelectric 
development was reached on April 10, when 
the tunnel diverting the course of the Zezere 
River around the site of the Castelo do Bode 
power dam, now under construction, was 
blocked off to permit the partial filling of the 
reservoir during the current high-level 
spring flow of the river. Except for part of 
the spillway, the dam, which is the largest in 
Western Europe, is complete, and the remain- 
ing construction work should be finished 
within the next few months. The first turbo- 
generator of 52,000 kw. is now being installed 
in the power plant, which is scheduled to 
begin producing energy in October 1950. Two 
additional groups with a like capacity will be 
put in service at 3-month intervals thereafter. 
The rated annual production of the power 
plant is 300,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or greater 
than the 270,000,000 kilowatt-hours of hydro- 
electric energy produced in the entire country 
in 1949 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Comparing Portugal's foreign trade in the 
first 2 months of 1950 with that in the corre- 
sponding months of 1949, the adverse trade 
balance was cut down to 470,000,000 escudos 
(roughly $16,500,000) from a full billion es- 
cudos for the earlier period. In units of 
million escudos, total imports dropped to 


1,075, from 1,434; total exports rose to 605 


million from 446 
Gold and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Portugal show a slight decrease from 


12,420,000,000 escudos on January 25, 1950, to 


12,329,000,000 on March 15, 1950. Note circu- 
lation dropped from 8,072,000,000 to 7,838,- 
000,000. The ECA counterpart fund remained 
at 113,000,000 escudos 


Final signatures are still awaited on a 
renewed trade agreement with Belgium fol- 
lowing negotiations in Lisbon 4 weeks ago. 
Trade envisaged in this agreement represents 
Belgian takings of Portuguese goods in value 
of 550,000,000 Belgian francs, compared to 
1,200,000,000 contemplated in the agreement 
of last year. Portuguese takings from Bel- 
gium are expected to reach 1,000,000,000 Bel- 
gian francs, including considerable use of 
OEEC “drawing rights.” 

Negotiations are nearing completion in 
The Hague for extension of the Portuguese- 
Dutch trade agreement, and the Portuguese 
delegation is scheduled to move on to Copen- 
hagen for similar negotiations with Denmark. 
A Portuguese delegation will meet in Paris 
shortly with representatives of Western Ger- 
many to discuss modifications in the Portu- 
guese-German payments agreement. 

The Corporative Technical Council, import- 
control authority, is modifying certain pro- 
cedures in harmony with the OEEC liberal- 
ized commodity lists, and is carrying the pro- 
gram a step further by setting up additional 
quotas, assigned to specified European coun- 
tries, covering commodities not yet included 
on the general OEEC list. 

A mounting volume of newspaper advertis- 
ing is being devoted to first postwar offerings 
of German products of prominent brands, 
notably motor vehicles and industrial ma- 
chinery. 


Union of South 
Afriea 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1950-51 
PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT 


The budget for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1951, which was presented on 
March 16, 1950, to the House of Assembly 
by the Minister of Finance, calls for total 
expenditures of £148,996,900. Total revenue, 
on the 1949-50 tax basis, is expected to yield 
£148,650,000, leaving a deficit of £346,900. 
This estimated deficit compares favorably 
with revised estimates for 1949-50 which, 
with expenditures and revenue placed at 
£146,500,000 and £145,750,000, respectively, 
anticipate a deficit of £750,000. 

To provide for the liquidation of the 1949- 
50 deficit of £750,000 and £700,000 in arrear 
payments by the Post Office to the Railways 
Administration for the carriage of mail, the 
Minister of Finance asked Parliament to au- 
thorize increased postal, telegraph, and tele- 
phone charges. The increased rates are 
expected to yield £1,615,000 in additional 
revenue during the 1950-51 fiscal year—a 
sum which, if realized, also will enable a 
substantial reduction in the _ estimated 
budget deficit for this period from £346,900 
to £181,900. 

No increases or reductions in direct taxa- 
tion or imposition of new taxes were pro- 
posed. However, effective March 17, 1950, 
the custom and excise duty on gasoline was 
increased by 3 pence per gallon, the whole 
of the proceeds to be devoted to the mainte- 
nance and construction of national roads. 

Reviewing the various categories of reve- 
nue and expenditure, the Minister observed 
that, whereas customs receipts are expected 
to decline, because of governmental restric- 
tions on imports, this loss will be more than 
offset by higher income-tax receipts from 
the gold-mining industry. Most items of 
expenditure in the new budget show small 
increases over the preceding fiscal year, a 
substantial decrease being noted only in de- 
fense expenditures. Major increases were 
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in grants to provincial administrations and 
to agriculture. 

After presenting the new budget estimates, 
the Minister outlined the proposed program 
of capital expenditure by the Government 
which will be financed from the Loan Ac- 
count during the new fiscal year. The 1950— 
51 estimates call for outlays of only £55,- 
957,000, an amount almost £19,000,000 below 
that originally budgeted in the preceding 
year. (In the 1949-50 capital budget, ex- 
penditures were estimated at £74,890,300 
although revised estimates expect capital 
expenditure to total about £82,000,000 for 
this period.) Major decreases were in budg- 
eted outlays for Railways and Harbors and 
Commerce and Industries. 

The Minister, in his speech, stated that 
the Union’s net external debt had risen from 
£8,530,000 to £28,466,000 during the 1949-50 
fiscal year as a result of loans raised in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Switzerland. The net internal debt had also 
risen to £689,250,000, an increase of £53,260,- 
000 during the financial year. (The net debt 
figures reflect total debt less amounts depos- 
ited in redemption funds.) 

Essentially, the Minister’s budget speech 
was a forceful plea for moderation and re- 
straint in public fiscal policy. In a lengthy 
review of the enormous dislocations of the 
past decade, the Minister called for foresight 
in laying the foundations of the coming dec- 
ade, emphasized the dangers of extensive 
State encroachment on private enterprise 
and requested full public support of all feasi- 
ble Government economies and private sav- 
ings in order that the financial position of 
the Union might be stabilized. Criticized by 
certain sectors of the press as unimaginative, 
indecisive, and lacking in forthright measures 
to counter inflation, the Budget was, in gen- 
eral, well received by the public at large. 
Local chambers of commerce and manufac- 
turers associations welcomed the absence of 
new taxation proposals and viewed the 
smaller capital Budget as a measure of relief 
for the Union’s import program and general 
balance of payments position. 


NEw RAILWAYS AND HARBORS ADMINISTRATION 
BUDGET 

On March 23 the Minister of Transport 
presented the 1950-51 Budget for the Rail- 
ways and Harbors Administration (railways, 
harbors, steamships, airways, and airports) 
to the House of Assembly. This Budget pro- 
vided for estimated expenditures of £100,- 
801,000, an increase of £6,771,000 over original 
1949-50 estimated expenditures and £1,874,- 
000 over currently revised 1949-50 estimates. 
Included in the total projected expenditures 
are contributions of £1,000,000 to the Better- 
ment Fund and £461,000 to cover a deficiency 
in pension and superannuation funds. Total 
revenues from the Administration's activities 
were estimated at £100,890,000 which would 
provide a net surplus of £89,000 for the com- 
ing fiscal year. By comparison revised esti- 
mates for 1949-50 place total revenue at £95,- 
688,000, leaving a net deficit of £3,239,000. 

To achieve the 1950-51 surplus the Budget 
provided for a 10 percent overall tariff in- 
crease, with certain exceptions on all revenue- 
carrying charges. These additional charges 
(which were made effective April 1, 1950), 
were described by the Minister of Transport 
as a “temporary expedient,” without which a 
deficit of £8,700,000 for 1950-51 would have 
to be faced. 

_In contrast with general public reaction 
to the main Budget, the financial estimates 
and proposals of the Railways and Harbors 
Administration, especially the higher rates 
for all services, evoked widespread public 
criticism and protest. General comment 
gloomily forecast increased pressure on the 
steadily rising cost of living, and there was 
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considerable concern that increased port 
charges and inland railage costs not only 
would be prejudicial to certain producers of 
base minerals but also would injure the 
Union’s prospect of competing on oversea 
export markets. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


THREE MONTHS EXTENSION OF CURRENT 
ImpPporT LICENSES AUTHORIZED; APPLIES 
TO “HARD-CURRENCY” LICENSES SUBJECT 
TO CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS 


“Restricted” (soft-currency) import per- 
mits issued to Union importers as valid for 
the period January 1 through June 30, 1950, 
have been validated for an additional 
3-month period by a Government notice of 
March 31, published in the official Gazette 
of the same date. The effect of this notice 
is to authorize the entry into the Union 
of all soft-currency goods covered by such 
import permits and shipped through Sep- 
tember 30, 1950. 

While this blanket extension does not ap- 
ply to “Universal” permits (which are valid 
for purchases in any country, including the 
United States), the Director of Imports and 
Exports issued an Official statement to the 
press on April 21, 1950, permitting the re- 
newal of unexpired balances of “Universal” 
permits for a similar 3-month period, pro- 
viding importers apply for individual renew- 
als subject to the following conditions. 

(a) Importers applying for renewal per- 
mits must surrender with their applications 
valid universal permits for at least the 
f. o. b. value of the renewal permit applied 
for. 

(b) Applicants must produce, in respect 
of the desired goods to be imported under 
renewal permits, firm orders which have 
been considered by the suppliers not later 
than May 31, 1950, such orders and accept- 
ances being for shipment not later than 
September 30, 1950 

(c) Applications for such renewal permits 
will not be considered before June 1, 1950 

[For details of import-permit allocations 
for the first half of 1950, see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 16, February 27 
and April 24, 1950.] 


CERTAIN OILS, SPIRITS, AND OTHER FLUIDS 
REQUIRED To BE IMPORTED AND SOLD 
ONLY IN UNITS OF IMPERIAL MEASURE 


Certain specified oils, spirits, and other 
fluids may be imported into the Union after 
June 30, 1950, or sold after December 31, 
1950, only in prescribed units of imperial 
measures of capacity, under a new amend- 
ment to the South African Weights and 
Measures Act and Regulations. The amend- 
ment, which revises Regulation 29, Part II 
of the Weights and Measures Regulations, 
was published as Government Notice No. 524 
in the Government Gazette of March 10, 1950 

The fluids specified in the amendment are: 
Benzine, brake fluid, creosote, creosote sub- 
stitute, linseed oil, lubricating oil, methyl- 
ated spirits, olive oil, paraffin, petrol, ready- 
mixed paints, enamels and lacquers in a con- 
dition ready for use, salad or other edible oil, 
turpentine, turpentine substitute, varnish, 
vinegar, and wood stain or any wood 
preservative. 

These fluids, if imported into, or sold in, 
the Union after the date specified above, 
must be in the following specified imperial 
measures of capacity: 

(a) Where the quantity involved does not 
exceed one-half pint or 10 fluid ounces, the 
measure may be half-pint; gill or one-quar- 
ter pint; half-gill or one-eighth pint; or 
quarter-gill or one-sixteenth pint 


(b) In cases where the quantity involyeq 
exceeds one-half pint or 10 fluid ounces, the 
liquids may be in quantities of one pint; 
one and one-quarter pint or 25 fluid ounces: 
one quart; one-half gallon; one gallon; or 
any multiple of one gallon imperial measure, 

The amendment is of considerable signifi- 
cance to United States exporters of the speci- 
fied fluids, inasmuch as containers or pack- 
ings corresponding to United States liquid 
measures will no longer be permissible in the 
Union of South Africa. 

[In the past, in the Union of South Africa, 
if containers of United States measures of 
capacity were marked as to contents in terms 
of United States measure and equivalent im- 
perial measure in the manner prescribed by 
the Union’s Weights and Measures Act and 
Regulations, the importation and sale of 
these fluids were permitted. The imperial 
liquid measures in use in the Union, the 
United Kingdom, and other British Common- 
wealth countries are slightly larger than the 
United States liquid measures with the im- 
perial gallon equaling 1.2 United States gal- 
lons and the imperial quarts, pints, and other 
measures, proportionately larger. | 


Venezuela 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated May 4, 1950) 


GENERAI 

Pre-Easter retail trade in Venezuela was 
good, and business in April Was generally 
satisfactory. Textile wholesalers and retail- 
ers reported that sales volume in cotton and 
rayon piece goods showed little change from 
March but that sales were lower than in the 
comparable month of 1949. Distributors of 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, and motion pictures 
reported a continued satisfactory volume of 
business. Sales of automotive vehicles by 
several large dealers in Caracas increased. 
Several important automotive firms are gen- 
erally granting terms on installment sales 
of 10 to 12 months 

Competition from European suppliers con- 
tinued keen, and United States steel prod- 
ucts have been priced almost completely out 
of the market. The price of concrete rein- 
forcing bars from Belgium has fallen to $54 
per metric ton c. i. f. La Guaira or Puerto 
Cabello, and offers are reported at $50 per 
metric ton The price differential between 
United States and European firms for pipe 
and other products is not as great as for 
bars, but it is sufficient to give European 
suppliers an advantage. Canada is reported 
as supplying considerable oil pipe. The State 
Administration of Railways announced that 
it had placed a large order with American and 
European firms for railroad rolling stock and 
material to rehabilitate the Caracas-Valencia 
railroad. The original authorization for ex- 
penditures on this project was $2,220,000. 

Rayon-textile producers believe that the 
April volume of production exceeded the 
record January output of 905,398 meters. 
The industry envisages a production of 9,000,- 
000 meters to 12,000,000 meters for 1950, 
compared with approximately 3,259,000 
meters and 6,373,000 meters produced in 
1948 and 1949, respectively. Indications are 
that cotton-piece-goods production in April 
was considerably less than the 1949 monthly 
average of 497,961 meters. 

Import-license requirements were reim- 
posed for canned-tomato products except cat- 
sup. The Government announced in the 
press that it will give no additional support 
to the sole canner of these products, as it 
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EWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Commerce. 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Pransporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


CIVILIAN- AIRCRAFT SITUATION, CEYLON 


There are no facilities in Ceylon for the 
assembly and manufacture of aircraft, en- 
gines, or parts, nor are there domestic or 
export sales of aircraft or aeronautical 
products 

Under the Ceylon customs tariff of June 
1949, aircraft and component parts thereof 
may be imported into Ceylon free of duty 
However, a permit for the importation of 
these articles must be obtained from the 
Controller of Imports and from the Exchange 
Controller of the Ceylon Government 

No retail prices are available in Ceylon on 
aircraft or aeronautical products These 
items are imported chiefly by local agents, 
such as Air India, and from parent factories 
and companies in India and elsewhere 

As of December 1949, the 15 aircraft, by 
types, registered with the Department of Civil 
Aviation of the Ceylon Government were as 
follows 


\ 
Stinson | | 
British ‘I ift Auster \ 
laylocraft Auster MK \ 
Argus Fair 
Douglas 1 Dakot 
D.H 82 A “Tiger Mott { 
Douglas DC-4 “sSkymast 4 
Imports of civil aircraft and parts into 


Ceylon in 1947 were valued at 24,813 rupees 
($5,299.16); im 1948, 381,411 rupees ($79,- 
918.48); and in 1949, 950,941 rupees ($201,- 
349.60) 

In 1947 imports of civil aircraft and parts 
were primarily of United Kingdom origin. 
In 1948 and 1949 civil aircraft and parts were 
primarily purchased from the United States 


Automotive 
Produets 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SALES CONTRACTS CONCLUDED FOR DAF 
TRUCKS, NETHERLANDS 


The DAF truck, assembled at Eindhoven, 
Netherlands, from domestic and foreign com- 
ponents by van Doorne’s Automobielfabriek 
Is made in sizes ranging from 1- to 5-ton 
capacity The heavier trucks are equipped 
With United States engines and the smaller 
models, with British engines and transmis- 
sions. The chassis and body are of domestic 
manufacture 

The director of DAF reported that he con- 
cluded sales contracts for about four hundred 
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3- and 5-ton trucks with Scandinavian buy- 
ers at the commercial-vehicle session of the 
International Automobile Exposition held in 
Amsterdam March 23—April 2, 1950. 


EGyYPT’s IMPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES 


Imports into Egypt included 8,744 passen- 
ger cars in 1949 compared with 6,341 in 1948. 
Of 1949 imports, the United States supplied 
4,717 units; the United Kingdom, 2,124; Italy, 
1,062; France, 651; Czechoslovakia, 99; and 
other countries, 91. In 1948, the United 
States accounted for 1,221; the United King- 
dom, 2,818; France, 1,083; Italy, 933; Czecho- 
slovakia, 182; and other countries, 104. 


AUTOMOBILES IN OPERATION; IMPORTS, 
INDONESIA 


Approximately 20,000 passenger cars and 
jeeps, 17,000 trucks, 2,000 busses, and 6,000 
motorcycles were in operation in Indonesia 
on January 1, 1950. Imports in 1949 included 
7,800 passenger cars, 5,900 trucks and busses, 
and 2,600 motorcycles, of which the United 
States supplied about 50 percent of the pas- 
senger cars and 75 percent of the trucks and 
busses. Military vehicles are not included in 
the above figures 


VEHICLE SUPPLIES FOR POLAND 


A consignment of 100 Pobeda passenger 
cars was received by Poland from the Soviet 
Union in early 1950, and the cars were dis- 
tributed among various Government depart- 
ments in Warsaw. Imports of passenger cars 
from Czechoslovakia and Italy also are ex- 
pected in 1950 

Production of the Polish Star 20 truck is 
still in the initial stage. Domestic supply in 
1950 will be supplemented by imports from 
the Soviet Union, Italy, and Denmark. A 
number of Mayvag busses arrived from Hun- 
gary during the early part of 1950, and addi- 
tional units are on order. Fiat busses also 
are to be imported from Italy 

Motorcycle production totaled 2,429 units 
during the first 9 months of 1949, and an 
increase of 50 percent has been planned in 
1950. The domestic supply in 1950 will be 
supplemented by imports of the Jawa 250 
type from Czechoslovakia. 


PARTS MANUFACTURED IN YUGOSLAVIA’S 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1946, the production of 514 parts 
required for truck output has been developed 
in Yugoslavia, according to a survey published 
in the domestic press. 

The report states that the factories at 
Maribor and Rakovica are not the sole con- 
tributors to the industry, but other factories 
are supplying steel, metal sheets, dynamos, 
starters, rubber parts, and various other items 
required in truck manufacture. In addition, 
more than 20,000 various tools required in 
truck production have been manufactured by 
the Yugoslav industry, as well as special molds 
needed to produce forged parts. 

Other achievements listed include the do- 
mestic manufacture of truck ¢ylinder heads, 
lock washers, frames, radiators, and fenders. 
However, Yugoslavia is not yet able to produce 


trucks entirely with its own resources, the 
article reported, since there remain 56 truck 
parts which are not made in Yugoslavia, and 
some of the 514 parts which are domestically 
produced must still be imported as a result of 
limited production at home. 


U. K. CARS ENCOUNTER DIFFICULTIES ON 
U. S. MARKET 


Britain’s motor industry is encountering 
dificulties in the U. S. market as reflected in 
decreased exports to the United States, states 
the British press. The adverse factors in- 
fluencing sales are decreased prices of United 
States cars, inadequate dealer distribution, 
insuflicient dealer profit, and an insufficient 
stock of repair parts. 

United States official statistics show that 
1,285 passenger cars and 11 trucks were im- 
ported from the United Kingdom in January 
and February 1950, compared with 3,300 pas- 
senger cars and 246 trucks in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, 
, BELGIUM 


Belgium's production of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers in 1949 totaled 167,200 metric tons (N 
content), compared with 156,722 tons in 1948. 
Output in 1950 is expected to remain at 
about the same level. 

Exports of these materials amounted to 
76,757 tons (N) in 1949. Spain, Greece, 
China, Egypt, and Portugal were the principal 
purchasers of ammonium sulfate, and the 
Netherlands was the leading destination for 
ammonium nitrate. Belgian prices are said 
to have dropped as a result of considerable 
competition from United States firms. 


CANADA USES WEED KILLER 


More than 8,000,000 acres of grain in the 
Prairie Provinces, Canada, were treated with 
2,4-D in 1949, the Manitoba Weeds Commis- 
sioner states. The acreage will be greatly 
expanded in 1950. This weedicide is par- 
ticularly adapted to the control of weeds in 
cereal and flax crops. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS RISE 


Canadian exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first quarter of 1950 rose 
$4,780,000 in value from those in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. Totals were 
$24,417,086 and $19,637,163, respectively, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


PRODUCTION, NOvA ScoTIA, CANADA 


Production of certain chemical materials 
in Nova Scotia, Canada, in 1949 was as fol- 
lows, in short tons (1948 figures in paren- 
theses): Ammonium sulfate, 8,571 (8,519); 
barytes, 43,347 (96,533); and sulfuric acid, 
15,800 (6,547). 

The following chemicals also were pro- 
duced (output in imperial gallons): Indus- 
trial benzene, 463,394 (414,830); toluol, 317,- 
619 (279,396); and xylol, 106,193 (89,439). 
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EXPORTS OF ETHYL ALCOHOL DROP 
SHARPLY, CUBA 


Cuban exports of ethyl alcohol dropped 
sharply in 1949 to 1,156,065 liters, valued at 
$181,019, from 36,323,135 liters ($6,260,040) in 
1948. The decline is attributed principally 
to the absence of the United States and the 
United Kingdom from the market. These 
countries took 10,971,747 liters and 24,751,237 
liters, respectively, in 1948. 


ESTIMATED FERTILIZER NEEDS, CUBA 


The Cuban Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mates fertilizer-mixer requirements at 143,- 
600 short tons of materials for the year July 
1950-June 1951. The break-down is as 
follows: Chilean nitrate, 20,000; ammoni- 
ated superphosphate, 70,000; ammonia solu- 
tions, 9,000; anhydrous ammonia, 1,900; 
nitrogen in other forms, 1,700; superphos- 
phate, 10,000; triple superphosphate, 3,000; 
potassium sulfate, 4,000; and potassium 
muriate, 9,000. 


FERTILIZER FacTORY To INCREASE 
PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


An additional plant, which is being in- 
stalled by the Compagnie des Produits 
Chimiques at its fertilizer factory at Roche- 
la-Moliere, France, is scheduled to be in pro- 
duction by June 1950, states a foreign chem- 
ical publication. Average daily output is 
expected to reach 30 metric tons by the end 
of 1950. 


STANDARDS FOR HEAVy CHEMICALS, INDIA 


To meet the needs of the textile, paper, and 
other industries, the Chemical Division of the 
Indian Standards Institution has drawn up 
draft specifications for the following heavy 
chemicals (technical grade) : Sodium sulfate; 
Glauber’s salt; Epsom salts; potash alum; 
ammonia alum; aluminum sulfate, nonferric; 
alum cake; copper sulfate; and iron sulfate 
Requirements for composition and limits of 
tolerance for impurities are specified; meth- 
ods of sampling and testing the materials 
also are included. 


JAPAN'S PRODUCTION OF HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE RISES 


Manufacture of hydrogen peroxide in Japan 
continues to increase in the postwar period. 
Production has risen to meet mounting de- 
mand in the bleaching and medicinal fields; 
several export inquiries also have been re- 
ceived. Output totaled 846 metric tons in 
1949, compared with 387 tons in 1947 and 
695 tons in 1948. Production in February 
1950 reached 100 tons, a postwar high. Only 
the 35 percent and weaker grades have been 
made since the war. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER HIGH 


Production of fertilizer in Japan remained 
at fairly high levels in February 1950. Super- 
phosphate output reached a postwar record 
of 142,304 metric tons. It rose from 74,725 
tons in January as a result of increased im- 
ports of phosphate rock. Continued high 
production of superphosphate probably will 
be emphasized for some time to make up for 
losses in recent months when supplies of raw 
materials were low. 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR KENYA’s SopA ASH 
REVIVES 


Kenya’s production of natural soda ash in 
1949 totaled 72,246 long tons, valued at 
£557,748, or 40 percent less than in 1948 
(121,250 tons, £171,765). The decrease was 
attributed to overstocking by buyers in the 
postwar period. In view of an anticipated 
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price decline on world markets, production 
at Magadi was at 50 percent of capacity and 
reserve stocks were liquidated. Output in 
1950 is expected to approach the 1948 rate 
with the return of foreign demand, including 
heavy purchases by India and Japan. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


Indonesia’s imports of fertilizers in Feb- 
ruary 1950 totaled 11,024 metric tons, valued 
at 2,809,000 guilders. (3.80 guilders=US$1, 
new rate.) They had increased in January 
to 500,000 guilders from 200,000 in December 
1949. 


NEw FERTILIZER FACTORY, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines has announced plans to con- 
struct a fertilizer factory at Lanao, to utilize 
power from Maria Cristina Falls. The plant 
is expected to supply 60 percent of the coun- 
try’s fertilizer needs. Construction will start 
as soon as the machinery has been obtained, 
it is stated. 


FERTILIZER TRANSPORTATION DELAYED, 
KOREA 


Delays in transporting fertilizers from 
ports and mixing plants in southern Korea 
have prevented full utilization of stocKs in 
the spring planting season. Bulk fertilizer 
which accumulated on piers at Inchon and 
Pusan in February and March 1950 has been 
subject to caking Meanwhile, additional 
incoming cargoes have been scheduled. The 
shortage of boxcars reflects the inability of 
the rail system to meet its load requirements; 
the supply averages less than half the num- 
ber needed. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE MANUFACTURERS MEET IN 
SPAIN 


The International Superphosphate Manu- 
facturers’ Association was scheduled to hold 
a conference in Madrid, Spain, the first part 
of May. It is understood that United States 
private interests were to have been repre- 
sented by the International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation, London. The agenda 
included discussion of world supplies of 
phosphate rock and pyrites, improvement of 
manufacturing techniques, and application 
of superphosphate for agricultural purposes 
The delegates were invited to visit pyrites 
mines in Huelva at the close of the meeting. 


Exports, TURKEY 


Exports of chemical materials from the 
Aegean district of Turkey (Turkish ports on 
the Aegean Sea) included the following, in 
metric tons (values in Turkish liras in 
parentheses): Bones, 660 (101,828); dried 
blood, 25 (37,500); beeswax, 92 (376,314). 
(Figures compiled by the Izmir Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry; T£1—US$0.357.) 


PRODUCTION UP, U.S. S. R. 


The Central Statistical Administration of 
the U. S. S. R. reports that production of 
certain chemicals in the first quarter of 
1950 exceeded that in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949 by the following percentages: 
Caustic soda, 19; soda ash, 19; chemical fer- 
tilizers, 19; and coal-tar dyes, 19. Significant 
increases over planned output also were ob- 
tained in the case of dyes and certain other 
chemicals, it is stated. 





Ireland imports only small quantities of 
tall oil, principally from Portugal. The ma- 
terial is used in the manufacture of cart 
grease and disinfectants 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION, INDOCHINA 


The total production of coal in Indoching 
in 1949 was approximately 382,800 metric 
tons. Of the total, 354,000 tons were pro- 
duced at the Tonkin mines, 26,600 tons at 
D’Along and Dong-Dang, and only 2,200 tons 
at Dong-Trieu 

The Dong-Trieu mines, which produced 
566,600 tons in 1939, were badly damaged, 
and repair and reconstruction work con. 
tinued for a long time before production 
could be resumed in 1949. Output jumped 
from 300 tons in September to 1,100 tons in 
December and is expected to reach a tota] 
of 80,000 tons this year and 300,000 tons in 
1951. 


SPITZBERGEN COAL PRODUCTION, Norway 


Production of coal from the Norwegian 
mines on Spitzbergen reached new records in 
1949, totaling 455,198 metric tons, compared 
with 436,130 tons in 1948 and 298,740 tons 
in 1938 

The 1950 production target of 500,000 tons 
is below capacity, but the quality of Spitz- 
bergen coal limits its usability. Tests have 
recently been conducted in Norway with a 
view to briquetting the coal and converting 
the briquets into coke, gas, motor fuel, and 
other products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal's production and imports of solid 
fuels in 1949 exceeded 1948 levels. Produc- 
tion of anthracite and lignite in 1949 was 
65,000 metric tons above the 1948 total, and 
imports of coal, coke, and briquets increased 
from 824,947 tons te 906,822 tons, as shown 
in the accompanying; table 

The United Kingdom resumed its prewar 
importance as the major supplier of Portu- 
gal’s imported coal, although during the first 
half of 1949 more than 185,000 tons came 
from the United States. Trade sources stated 
that at the present time, United States bi- 
tuminous coal can be landed in Lisbon at 
from 80 to 100 escudos ($2.80 to $3.50) per 
ton less than British coal, following the price 
increase for the latter which became effective 
January 1, 1950. It does not, however, seem 
likely that the Portuguese authorities will 
release any dollar exchange for coal purchases 
from the United States 


Portugalt’s Coal Production and _ Solid 
Fuels Imports, 1948 and 1949 


[In metric tor 





Iter 1048 1949 

Production 
Anthracit 86, 7¢ 4143, 456 
Lignite 03, 271 111, 425 
Total 490. 034 54, 881 
Import 2 
Bituminous coa 759. 921 869, 876 
Anthracite 20, 592 13, 821 
Coke 43, 569 21, 798 
Coal briquet ROS 1, 327 
Total 824, 047 906, 822 
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WORK PROGRESSES ON PLANTS, MEXICO 


Work continued during March on the con- 
struction of the 25,000-kw. thermo-electric 
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plant at Guaymas, Mexico, temporarily fi- 
nanced by the 300,000-peso revolving fund 
advanced by the Comisién Federal de Eléc- 
tricidad in February 1950. Work also contin- 
ued on the 12,000-kw. plant at Ciudad Obre- 
gon, which also is being constructed by the 
Comision Federal de Electricidad. The press 
reports that during the month negotiations 
for the loan of 20,000,000 pesos from private 
panks in the United States (headed by the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.) , needed 
to complete these two plants, were brought to 
a successful conclusion. This report has not 
been confirmed Officially. The resident en- 
gineer of the Comisién Federal de Electricidad 
states that the Ciudad Obregon plant will be 
‘ompleted before the end of the current year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


COFFEE PRODUCTION UP, ECUADOR 


The preliminary forecast of the 1950-51 
crop of Ecuadoran coffee, which will be har- 
vested chiefly during the third quarter of 
1950, is revised upward to 325,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each, over 60 percent above the 
1949-50 crop. Quality is also expected to be 
better than that of last year. 

On the basis of domestic consumption of 
35,000 bags annually, the exportable surplus 
for the 1950-51 crop is estimated at a mini- 
mum of 290,000 bags 

Exports of coffee in the first quarter of 1950 
amounted to roughly 1,891 metric tons. 
Italy was the foremost customer taking 1,056 
tons, and the United States ranked second 
with 597 tons. The remainder went to Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Panama, Canada, and 
Uruguay. The volume of exports was down 
only 15 percent from that of the correspond- 
ing period of 1949 

Coffee exports to Western Germany, val- 
ued at $500,000, are envisaged in a commercial 
treaty based on a payments agreement. Sales 
were recently reported of about 2,500 bags to 
France under a similar agreement signed in 
1949. These were expected to be shipped in 
April. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
CANNERY OPENED IN KENYA 


A cannery specializing in pineapple, green 
beans, peas, white haricot beans, celery, and 
other crops, was opened at Thika, Kenya, on 
April 14, 1950, for Kenya Canners, Ltd. The 
principal objective of the cannery will be 
the production of canned pineapple from the 
Thika area for export to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and European markets 


NEw FrRvuItT-JUICE FActTorRy, CYPRUS 


A group of citrus producers in Cyprus has 
taken preliminary steps toward establishing 
a fruit-juice factory in the city of Famagusta, 
according to a reliable source. 

Although the factory will produce only 
citrus-fruit juices in the first phase of its 
activities, grape and other fruit juices are to 
be manufactured as soon as operations per- 
mit 

In 1945, the Cyprus Government offered to 
assist in the formation of such a factory, 
inasmuch as it was felt in official quarters 
that the industry would be of benefit to the 
Island’s economy. At that time demand for 
fruit juices in the United Kingdom and 
the British Empire was high, and it was be- 
lieved that Cypriot fruit juices, with imperial 
preference, would be able to compete with the 
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better-known products of other producing 
countries. 

Cypriot producers did not take to the plan, 
however, and the Cyprus Government’s final 
proposal that the factory should be formed 
on a cooperative basis, with a Government 
loan to make up the difference between the 
capital subscribed through private means and 
the actual cost, was rejected. 

The factory is to be financed on a share- 
capital basis, and £2,000 has already been 
raised toward the project. 


Grains and Products 


DECREASE IN NICARAGUAN RICE FRODUCTION 


Rice production in Nicaragua in the 1949- 
50 crop year is estimated at 9,000 to 10,000 
metric tons, a decrease of about 35 percent as 
compared with the preceding harvest. The 
smaller crop in 1949-50 is attributed to a 
decrease in the area planted and lower yield 
per acre. 

The sharp decline in rice acreage in 1949, 
as compared with 1948, is attributed almost 
entirely to the drop in the world price of this 
commodity, which has made it difficult for 
the Nicaraguan farmer to export his rice 
profitably. Almost all of Nicaragua’s rice 
production is upland rice. Only one or two 
farmers have started to flood or irrigate their 
rice fields, and those only on a small scale. 
As a result, Nicaraguan rice in general is of 
poor quality, and the yield is low, thereby 
increasing the cost of production. With 
world prices dropping to more nearly normal 
levels, it may be expected that the production 
of rice in Nicaragua will continue to decline 
until such time as more modern and efficient 
methods of production are introduced on a 
large scale. 

It is estimated that between 5,000 and 6,000 
metric tons of rice is consumed yearly in 
Nicaragua. 

Exports of rice from Nicaragua in 1949 
reached record levels, both as to volume of 
exports and dollar value. A total of 9,689 
metric tons, valued at $1,618,988, was shipped 
in 1949, according to official Nicaraguan cus- 
toms figures. This compares with 3,659 tons, 
valued at $788,113, in 1948, and with the 
previous record figure of 5,093 tons, valued at 
$948,351, in 1946. 

No reliable data are obtainable with regard 
to the amount of rice still stored in Nicara- 
guan warehouses or on Nicaraguan farms. 
From the information at hand, it is estimated 
that stocks as of April 1, 1950, amounted to 
about 8,000 tons. This should be sufficient 
to take care of domestic needs for the re- 
mainder of 1950 and allow for the exportation 
of about 4,000 metric tons. 


Spices and Related Products 


SPICE TRADE RETARDED, UNITED STATES OF 
INDONESIA 


The Indonesian trade in spices was meas- 
urably retarded in the last quarter of 1949 
by the expectation of currency changes at 
the time of sovereignty transfer and in the 
first quarter of 1950 by anticipation of revi- 
sions in the foreign-exchange system. 

The general effect of the new foreign-ex- 
change system, inaugurated March 13, 1950, 
was somewhat stimulating to spice exports 
but unfortunately at the same time, a number 
of strikes retarded exports by making it diffi- 
cult to ensure deliveries. 

Although the volume of exports of spices 
(mace, cassia, and nutmegs} was 27 percent 
greater in 1949 than in 1948, the value was 
21 percent smaller. Exports in 1949 totaled 
4,624 metric tons, valued at 5,425,069 guilders 
as compared with 3,644 tons, valued at 6,878,- 
157 guilders in 1948. (During 1948 and until 
September 20, 1949, the official rate was 2.65 


guilders to $1 United States currency. After 
September 20, 1949, the official value was 3.80 
guilders to $1.) 

With regard to mace, cassia, and nutmegs, 
only cassia exports in 1949 were larger than 
in 1948, rising from 531 metric tons to 1,381 
tons. On the other hand, nutmeg exports 
(which make up the bulk of the spice ship- 
ments) although actually larger in volume 
in 1949 than in 1948, being 2,866 and 2,691 
tons, respectively, declined in value from 
4,965,103 guilders in 1948 to 3,606,401 guilders 
in 1949, or 27 percent. 

The Netherlands was the leading customer 
for spices in 1949, taking 2,130 tons, or 50 
percent of the total; the United States ranked 
second, 1,077 tons, or 25 percent; and Singa- 
pore was third, 1,014 tons or 24 percent. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS RISE, COLOMBIA 


Production of granulated sugar in Colom- 
bia in 1949 amounted to 138,450 metric tons, 
an increase of more than 27 percent as com- 
pared with an output of 108,580 tons in 1948. 
A further increase to 160,000 tons in 1950 is 
expected. 

Granulated-sugar consumption has also 
increased rapidly in recent years, the estimate 
for 1949 being 115,577 tons as against 107,273 
tons in 1948. Stocks on December 31, 1949, 
were reported to be 28,078 tons, the largest on 
record. 

Exports in 1949, also the largest on record, 
amounted to 14,000 metric tons, and were the 
first exports since 1944. The first shipment, 
consisting of 9,108 tons, went to Western 
Germany in early December and a second, of 
5,009 tons, was sent to Uruguay. A trial ship- 
ment of 10 short tons was also made to the 
United States in 1949. A further export ship- 
ment of 500 metric tons went to Germany in 
March 1950, and an additional 2,500 tons was 
sold for shipment at the end of April. The 
Sugar Distribution Co. expects to export 
30,000 tons during 1950. 


ETHIOPIA’S SUGAR IMPORTS INCREASE: 
ATTEMPT To BUILD Up INDUSTRY 


Imports of sugar into Ethiopia during the 
year September 11, 1948-September 10, 1949, 
amounted to 8,476 metric tons, an increase of 
about 3,000 tons over the preceding year. An 
explanation given for the increase by the 
trade is that more sugar was used in the 
preparation of tedj, the national drink, 
instead of molasses or honey. 

Currency-exchange control has been en- 
forced. This tended at first to raise sugar 
prices, as it became harder to obtain foreign 
exchange to pay for sugar imports. However, 
sugar is considered to be an essential import, 
and importers now report only slight difficulty 
in obtaining foreign exchange for this pur- 
pose. 

In an attempt to build up a domestic sugar 
industry the firm of Lazaridis Bros. (Indus- 
trial) Ltd., is seeking governmental assistance 
to finance a sugar plantation and mill on a 
large concession at Nazareth, 60 miles south- 
east of Addis Ababa. It was hoped by the 
Government that a forthcoming mission of 
the International Bank would look with favor 
upon the firm's requirements and assist to 
the extent of about $1,000,000 in a short-term 
loan, 

It is believed by the trade that sugar con- 
sumption for the next year probably will total 
9,250 metric tons, a further increase over the 
past year. 





A malaria-control demonstration is being 
organized in Iran under the auspices of the 
World Health Organization, according to the 
foreign press. 
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Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


Major STEEL-PLANT EXPANSION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Royal Netherlands Blast Furnaces and 
Steel Works, popularly referred to as Hoog- 
ovens, at IJmuiden, has recently announced 
an expansion plan which constitutes one of 
the most important phases of the Netherlands 
postwar industrialization program. The proj- 
ect contemplates increasing the company’s 
steel making and finishing facilities to bring 
them more nearly into balance with its blast- 
furnace capacity. Government support of 
the plan has been indicated and is based 
upon the expected savings in foreign ex- 
change through lessened imports and the 
enlarged employment possibilities. While 
the projected expansion will make the Neth- 
erlands more self-sufficient in several lines 
of steel products, notably plates, sheets, and 
tin plate, a good market should remain for 
alloy and stainless steels, as there are no 
plans for the manufacture of these special 
steels in the announced program. 

The expansion contemplates the enlarge- 
ment of the existing open-hearth plant to 
provide an annual capacity of 400,000 metric 
tons, and the erection of a modern slabbing 
mill, a hot strip mill, a semicontinuous cold 
strip mill, as well as facilities for the produc- 
tion of tin plate. Finished-product capaci- 
ties will be 60,000 tons of hot-rolled sheets, 
75,000 tons of cold-rolled sheets, 75,000 tons 
of tin plate, and 200,000 tons of plate. 

A new company has been formed to oper- 
ate the new finishing facilities. Total in- 
vestment will amount to approximately 
135,000,000 guilders (1 guilder=$0.26) and 
will be subscribed by the Government, 
Hoogovens, and private interests. In addi- 
tion, Hoogovens itself will require 53,000,000 
guilders for the expansion and improvement 
of its existing facilities. The Economic Co- 
operation Administration has allotted more 
than $23,000,000 to pay for equipment to be 
purchased in the United States. 

The entire expansion is expected to be 
completed in 1953, when the Netherlands 
will have an annual steel-making capacity 
of 570,000 tons. 


Leather and 
Products 


OUTPUT OF FINISHED LEATHERS IN BRAZIL 
DECLINES 


Brazilian production of upper leathers 
during the first quarter of 1950 declined by 
24.5 percent and sole leather and inner-sole 
splits, by 5.9 percent, compared with the like 
period of 1949. Output of the upper leathers 
dropped to 16,250,000 square feet and of the 
sole leather and inner-sole splits to 3,159 
metric tons during the January—March 19:9 
period. The reduction was attributed to spe- 
cial caution being exercised by tanneries in 
booking forward business, and to the virtual 
standstill of the leather export market. Of 
significance was the sharp decrease in con- 
sumption of suede leathers in the Brazilian 
shoe industry, attributed to the demand fcr 
less-expensive ladies’ footwear. 

Shoe manufacturers continued to use the 
bulk of locally produced leathers, taking 
about 85 percent of the total. Shoe output 
during the first quarter of 1950 was estimated 
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at 10,000,000 pairs, of which approximately 
800,000 pairs were machine-made, according 
to trade sources. Nearly all of the remainder 
consisted of low-priced, hand-sewn shoes and 
sandals. 

Official figures for January 1950 and trade 
estimates for February and March indicate a 
weakening in the Brazilian export market. 


HIDE AND SKIN TRADE, SWEDEN 


Sweden's exports of hides and skins de- 
clined more than 50 percent to 136 tons in 
1949 as compared with 1948. 

Imports of hides and skins in 1949, chiefly 
from Argentina, were distributed as follows 
(in metric tons): Heavy cattle hides, 10.067; 
sheep and goat skins, 3,724; and horsehides, 
2,394. 

Livestock slaughter in Sweden during 1949 
comprised the following: Cattle, 381,000; 
calves, 1,158,000; sheep and goats, 139,000; 
and horses, 38,000. The slaughter showed 
only slight variation from that in 1948. 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


AUSTRIAN LEATHER INDUSTRY LACKS 
EQUIPMENT 


The lack of proper equipment in the tan- 
neries has been one of the chief hindrances 
to increased production in the Austrian 
leather industry. The greatest part of the 
machinery used in the plants is of German 
manufacture, and inability to obtain new 
equipment and spare parts for the old ma- 
chinery during the postwar years has resulted 
in a considerable hardship to the industry 
However, during 1949 a small amount of 
equipment financed by the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration was received in Austria 
The accompanying table lists ECA imports of 
equipment by types, amounts authorized, and 
value received in 1949 


ECA Imports of Equipment, Austria 


e Value of 
Quantity and type wit a , equipment 
: obtained 
6 Shaving machines ~ $16, 560. 00 $16, 360. 00 
Beltknives. 
Shaving blades 745. Of q ( 
Whitening blades | 
1 Level bad glazing machine YOO. Of GOW), 04 
2 High frame shaving and 
buffing machines GOO OM 10000 
1 Power Hydraulic Press 54’ 
x 26’, complete with 
pumps and fittings 8, YOO. 0 8, 980. 00 
1 Shaving machine 18’ 2, THO. Of 2, 700, 00 


Total_._. 6. 765. 00 6, 423. 50 


Although no ECA projects for the tanneries 
are included in the Austrian Long-Term Plan, 
it is anticipated that miscellaneous machin- 
ery and equipment as well as spare parts will 
continue to be included for ECA financing. 


ITALIAN Foop FAIR WILL EXHIBIT 
MACHINERY 


All types of machinery used in the prepa- 
ration of food will be among the various ex- 
hibits at the First National Exhibition of 
Gastronomical Specialties and Food Festival 
which will be held in Bologna, Italy, between 
May 13 and June 11, 1950 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


FISH-LIVER EXPorRTS, Costa Rica 


Shark livers comprise at least 90 percent 
of exports of all fish livers from Costa Rica, 
Total fish-liver shipments during 1949 
dropped to 42 metric tons, valued at $41,000, 
United States currency, from 60 metric tons 
in 1948, valued at $124,000. 


Costa Rica’s IPEcAC Exports 


Ipecac exports during 1949 accounted for 
“official income” in the amount of $29,185, 
United States currency. No volume was re- 
ported. This compares with exports in 194g 
of 7,957 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), valued at $156,856 


EGYPTIAN LABORATORY DESTROYED BY FIRE 


A laboratory in Cairo, Egypt, which had 
been exporting khellin to the United States, 
was destroyed by fire in March 1950. A new 
factory is being established. The export of 
khellin, the semiprocessed slurry form of 
ammi visnaga, is not expected to be resumeq 
until August or September 1950 


QUININE AND CINCHONA Exports, 
INDONESIA 


Quinine exports from Indonesia during the 
periods indicated totaled: February 1950, 1 
metric ton (16,000 guilders); January 1950, 
6,271 kilograms (54,690 guilders); and Feb- 
ruary 1949, 229 kilograms (6,517 guilders). 

Exports of cinchona bark from Indonesia 
amounted to 121 metric tons (296,000 guild- 
ers) in February 1950; 251 metric tons (619,- 
000 guilders) in January 1950; and 165 metric 
tons (399,900 guilders) in February 1949 
(Conversions: 1 metric ton= 2,204.6 pounds; 
1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds; and $1, United 
States currency,—3.80 guilders) 

During 1949, Indonesia exported 2,597 
metric tons of cinchona bark (6,734,000 
guilders) against 4,234 metric tons (7,686,000 
guilders) in 1948 

Estate production of cinchona bark 
amounted to 6,499 metric tons in 1949 and 
6,913 metric tons in 1948 


Cop-LIverR OIL OUTPUT AND EXPoRTS, 
NORWAY 


Production of cod-liver oil in Norway dur- 
ing the calendar year 1950 will probably be 
higher than in 1949, predicated upon the 
fact that the cod catch and medicinal-cod- 
liver-oil output were 17.4 percent and 27 per- 
cent greater, respectively, in the _ period 
January 1 to March 25, 1950, than in the like 
period of 1949. This period accounts for 
two-thirds of the total annual production 

Total estimated 1949 output is estimated 
at approximately 2,300,000 gallons, consisting 
chiefly of steam-refined cod-liver oil 

Exports of steam-refined cod-liver oil dur- 
ing 1949 amounted to 1,374,582 gallons, com- 
pared with 1,880,213 gallons in 1948 and 
2,592,481 gallons in 1947 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WEST GERMAN FILM 
INDUSTRY 


Land Niedersachsen (equivalent to a state) 
has taken the first step in providing financial 
assistance for German film production 
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through the granting of Land credits. At 
the end of March 1950 the Bank deutscher 
Laender was to honor a check for 750,000 
Deutsche marks written by the Junge Film 
Union at Bendesdorf in the district of Har- 
purg, Niedersachsen. This sum is to be used 
for the completion of the reconverted bar- 
racks-studio at Bendesdorf. With 3,500,000 
Deutsche marks, the Land will further sub- 
sidize the curent production of the Junge 
Film Union and the production of the Film- 
Aufbau G. m. b. H. (Film Reconstruction 
G.m. b. H.) at Gottingen. The Junge Film 
Union produces seven or eight films annually 
in Bendesdorf, with only one studio. In 
Gottingen, however, three studios are avail- 
able and 10 films can be produced annually. 
(One Deutsche mark = US$0.238.) 

The Realfilm Co. of Hamburg has concluded 
export contracts with Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Finland, Yugoslavia, and Iran. The contract 
with Belgium and Luxembourg includes the 
total Realfilm production until the end of 
1950, and the contract with Finland provides 
further for the export of the total produc- 
tion until June 30, 1951. The Realfilm pro- 
duction of ‘“Kaethchen fuer alles” (Kaeth- 
chen, Maid-of-All-Work) is the first film 
from the Federal Republic of Germany to be 
shown in Yugoslavia. The Realfilm Co. is 
awaiting a grant of 750,000 Deutsche marks, 
which the Hamburg Senate has recommended 
be provided to assist film production. The 
Senate has also recommended that 3,500,000 
Deutsche marks be provided in connection 
with the film studio being constructed in the 
Rahlstedt area of Hamburg 


PROSPECTS GOOD FOR 16-MM. ENTERTAIN- 
MENT AND VISUAL-EDUCATION FILMS, 
NORWAY 


The development of opportunities for use 
of 16-mm. entertainment films in Norway is 
still in the planning stage. Distributors, 
however, have continued to express enthusi- 
asm over future prospects. The geography 
of Norway, with its scattered communities, 
is regarded by many as ideal for the promo- 
tion of 16-mm. entertainment films. Possi- 
bilities for the establishment of small thea- 
ters for showing 16-mm. films are considered 
good. The need for this type of film is most 
noticeable in rural, isolated districts, and 
the reduced cost and the safety factor of 
16-mm. films, permitting showings in halls 
and buildings not constructed as theaters, 
are cited as the chief advantages of this type 
of film The use of mobile film units 
throughout the country has been widely en- 
dorsed and is being planned by the film 
trade. Only two permanent 16-mm. thea- 
ters are in operation, each with one projector. 

There are about 150 to 200 sound motion- 
picture projectors in the public schools of 
Norway, 300 to 400 silent projectors, and 
about 20 to 30 film-strip and slide projec- 
tors. The market potential for the sale of 
16-mm. projectors is described as very good, 
and more United States projectors are ex- 
pected to be imported during 1950. It is re- 
ported that projectors for school use only 
are to be available soon from Norwegian man- 
ufacturers at advantageous prices. Projectors 
are available in small lots from the United 
Kingdom, but United States machines are 
preferred. The State Film Central reports 
that there are no difficulties in obtaining 
foreign exchange for educational films and 
equipment 


ENTERTAINMENT IN GREENLAND 


There are five 35-mm. motion-picture 
projectors in Greenland, located at Juliane- 
haab, Frederikshaab, Godthaab, Egedesminde, 
and Kudtligssat. A small selection of films 
are sent out by the Greenland administration 
every winter, and weekly movies are given 
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in these communities only during that 
season. All purchases of films and equip- 
ment are made by the cultural section of 
the Greenland administration. It is not 
possible to give an estimate of attendance, 
as no records are kept. In Godthaab each 
film is shown three times, on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday nights in the gymnasium, 
and the price of admittance is 1 crown. There 
is an attendance of about 150 at each show- 
ing. There are no theaters in Greenland, and 
all pictures are shown in available meeting 
halls. 

As far as is known, only one community in 
Greenland—Holsteinsborg——possesses a 16- 
mm. projector. It is also believed that the 
cryolite mine at Ivigtut possesses such a 
machine. It is reported that the Greenland 
administration plans to purchase five 16- 
mm. projectors this year for distribution in 
Greenland. A few films are sent every year 
to Holsteinsborg and Ivigtut for noncommer- 
cial showings. Most of these films are old 
and of very poor quality. 


MOTION-PICTURE OPERATIONS IN 
VENEZUELA IMPROVE 


The Venezuelan motion-picture trade's 
operations in 1949 were at higher levels than 
in 1948. Attendance in the first 9 months 
exceeded that in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, but there were indications of a 
decline in first-run theater attendance in the 
last quarter. A number of new theaters were 
built during the year, and others were 
planned. United States productions con- 
tinue to hold a very strong position in the 
first-run theaters in Caracas and in the im- 
portant centers of the interior. In subse- 
quent-run theaters in Caracas and other 
cities, as well as smaller points in the inte- 
rior, Spanish-language productions, especially 
Mexican, dominated the market. A few top 
British pictures were well received and others 
met with moderate success. In an effort to 
reestablish themselves in the Venezuelan 
market, Spanish producers provided several 
films, one of which was a box-office success 
in Caracas and the interior. Some French 
and Italian productions were shown with 
varying success but accounted for Only a very 
small part of total exhibitions. 

Bolivar Films, Veneuela’s only active pro- 
ducer of full-length motion pictures, com- 
pleted one feature which proved very suc- 
cessful. The company also began filming 
another full-length production which was 
scheduled for completion in early 1950. A 
number of Argentine actors and technicians, 
in addition to local artists, were employed. 

Two United States distributors experienced 
difficulties with censorship authorities in the 
Federal District. One film was eventually 
approved upon deletion of certain material, 
but efforts to have the exhibition ban lifted 
on the other were unsuccessful. In Mara- 
caibo, cowboy films were subjected to strict 
censorship, and in some instances the Cen- 
sorship Board did not permit their exhibition 
to minors, 

The first outdoor drive-in motion-picture 
theater in Venezuela was opened in Caracas 
in July, its admission prices approximating 
those of other first-class motion-picture 
theaters in the capital. 


SOURCES OF PICTURES EXHIBITED IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Approximately 1,000 motion pictures are 
being distributed by 71 firms in the German 
Federal Republic (including the Western 
Sectors of Berlin), states an article in the 
German press. Of 480 German-made films, 
400 are revivals. Of the foreign-produced 
films, the United States leads with 225; 
there are 120 British films, 79 French, 50 
Austrian, 14 Swedish, and 9 Italian. There 


are 2 Hungarian, 2 Spanish films, 1 Mexican, 
and 1 Finnish motion picture now being 
shown. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU 


A total of 306 entertainment motion pic- 
tures were presented for censorship in Peru 
during the first quarter of 1950. Of these, 
136 weer feature films, 61 of which were 
from, the United States. The remaining 
170 films included 80 short subjects and 
60 newsreels from the United States and 30 
shorts from the United Kingdom. Two fea- 
tures were rejected by the censors, 1 United 
States picture was rejected as “not oppor- 
tune,” and 1 Mexican film was judged im- 
moral. 

In October 1949, the Office of the Director 
of Press and Publicity of the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment was abolished. This was the official 
agency which formerly contracted with Peru- 
vian studios for production of documentary 
films and newsreels. The motion-picture 
section of this agency was retained, however, 
and after a period of relative inaction was 
transferred from the Bureau of Government 
to the Bureau of Economy, still within the 
Ministry of Government. In this period of 
transition, little or no money was available 
for the financing of motion-picture produc- 
tion, and output declined sharply. During 
the period, October 1949 through March 1950, 
only six documentary films and two news- 
reels were produced. 

Total admissions collected during the first 
quarter of 1950 by motion-picture theaters in 
the Lima-Callao area amounted to 10,581,165 
soles. (The Peruvian sol is worth about 6 
cents in U. S. currency.) 


SOURCES OF PICTURES SHOWN IN RUMANIA; 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTIONS 


A total of 142 films were shown in Bucha- 
rest, Rumania, during 1949, of which 93 were 
from the Soviet Union, 14 were French, 12 
came from Eastern Germany, 9 from Czecho- 
slovakia, 5 from Hungary, 2 were Italian, 1 
Danish, and 1 Polish, states the local press. 
Only 4 United States films were exhibited 
during 1949. The United States pictures 
were well-received. One of these played at 
10 theaters for 12 consecutive days, each per- 
formance being marked by capacity audi- 
ences as well as long lines of people awaiting 
admittance. Attendance at the other three 
pictures was almost as great. 

The Rumanian film industry, which since 
the war has confined itself to newsreels and 
short documentaries, produced its first fea- 
ture film in 1949, exhibiting it in Bucharest 
during January 1950. The picture “Rasuna 

alea” (The Valley Resounds) was a 90- 
minute production comprising general por- 
tions of action, comedy, music, scenic pho- 
tography, and melodrama. Four other 
full-length films are said by the Bucharest 
press to be in production at the present time. 
The production site.of these pictures is be- 
lieved to be the former Ciro-Film studio in 
Bucharest, apparently the only studio cur- 
rently in operation. A new studio with 5 
stages and an annual producton capacity of 
12 features has been reported to be under 
construction at Buftea, about 10 miles 
northwest of Bucharest, and is scheduled for 
completion late in 1951. 

The Bucharest press states that there are 
32 motion-picture theaters in Bucharest and 
271 throughout the Provinces. 


REPORT OF BRITISH NATIONAL FILM 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


The issuance of the Annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts of the British Na- 
tional Film Finance Corporation for the year 
ended March 31, 1950, was given considerable 
space in the London press of April 14, 1950. 








It indicated that the Film Finance Corpora- 
tion has had some success in assisting the 
film industry, although without effecting a 
solution to the industry’s problems of a 
small market and high taxation. 

The report shows that the greater part of 
the £5,000,000 fund provided by the Govern- 
ment has been spent and that there is little 
likelihood of its being returned rapidly 
enough to provide more than limited funds 
for the coming year. Loans were granted for 
the production of 63 films, of which 21 have 
been exhibited, 14 of them as first features. 
Eight have been delivered but not yet exhib- 
ited, 18 are being edited or awaiting delivery, 
5 are in production, and work on the remain- 
ing 11 has not yet started. 

The corporation believes that losses may 
be considerable on the grants already made 
to the film industry, and has “made a pro- 
vision”’ for losses of up to £750,000. The 
managing director of the corporation, in a 
press conference, indicated that if the corpo- 
ration’s work continues at the same rate dur- 
ing coming years, additional appropriations 
would be necessary, and he stated that the 
greatest need of the film industry was for 
more good scripts. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


NEAR-RECORD EXPORTS OF CARNAUBA WAX, 
BRAZIL 


Exports of carnauba wax from Brazil in 
1949 reached one of the highest totals on 
record. They amounted to 11,110 metric 
tons, according to preliminary statistics. 
This figure has been exceeded only twice— 
in 1941 and 1944. 

The United States was by far the largest 
purchaser, taking almost 80 percent of the 
total. Smaller markets which had been af- 
fected by the war resumed or increased 
purchases. 


CuBA IMPORTS NAVAL STORES TO MAINTAIN 
1949 RaTEe 


Trade sources in Cuba believe that imports 
of naval stores in 1950 will equal or slightly 
exceed the 11,000,000 pounds received in 1949 
Most of the industries utilizing these mate- 
rials are basic to the country’s economy and 
show a slow but steady expansion. The 
United States is the sole supplier. 


PAINT AND POLISH INDUSTRIES USE LARGE 
PERCENTAGE OF NAVAL STORES, NETHER- 
LANDS 


The paint, varnish, and printing-ink in- 
dustry in the Netherlands is the largest con- 
sumer of rosin, taking 40 percent of the 
amount used. The paper and synthetic- 
resin industries take 16 percent and 15 per- 
cent, respectively. The remainder is divided 
among several groups. 

The paint and polish industries each take 
45 percent of the turpentine. Several mis- 
cellaneous industries use the remaining 10 
percent. 


NAVAL-STORE PRODUCTION BASED ON 
SULFATE PuLP, NoRWAY 


The small Norwegian naval-store industry 
is based on the sodium-sulfate wood-pulp 
process. Five firms are estimated to have 
produced 1,000 metric tons of crude tall oil 
and 500 tons of crude turpentine in 1949. 
Three companies account for about 80 per- 
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cent of output. One factory produces dis- 
tilled tall oil, rosin, and pitch from domestic 
crude tall oil; another plant makes distilled 
turpentine from domestic crude turpentine. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


BOLIVIAN GOLD Exports GAIN 


The sale of gold stocks from the Aramayo 
Co.’s Tipuani mine early in 1949 accounted 
for the unusually high Bolivian annual ex- 
port of 1,008,228 grams, worth US$1,811,844, 
compared with only 126,387 grams, valued 
at $149,000 in 1948. 

After disposition of these stocks, the 
Tipuani mine virtually suspended operations 
to the extent that exports for the remainder 
of the year were negligible and were expected 
to remain at a low level during 1950 

Government decree No. 1770 of October 
1949 gave legal sanction to the free market 
in foreign exchange and, at the same time, 
provided a stimulus to gold production by 
authoriing the Banco Minero to buy all na- 
tional production of gold not subject to 
contracts with the State at the boliviano 
equivalent of the best price obtainable in 
free markets. Previously, the Banco Minero 
purchased gold at a price somewhat higher 
than US835 per ounce when converted from 
bolivianos at the official rate of 42 bolivianos 
to the dollar, but at the more realistic free- 
market exchange rate, the price was below 
$35 per ounce. 

Although small miners were reported to be 
producing more under impetus of the de- 
cree’s authorization to raise the gold price 
the fact that payment is specified in bo- 
livianos somewhat discouraged large-scale 
production. A large-scale operator has for- 
eign-exchange expenses for which he must 
be assured of payment of at least a per- 
centage of the value of the product in dollars 
or currency readily convertible to dollars 
Furthermore, large-scale operations which 
would develop over the long term must be 
planned on the basis of 835 per ounce, 
because of unstable free-market conditions 
For these reasons, the Aramayo Co. was not 
considering renewal of its Tipuani opera- 
tions until the price could yield a fair margin 
of profit 


SPANISH COPPER OUTPUT SUSTAINED 
DESPITE DROUGHT 


Despite a drought-induced power shortage 
in 1949, Spain’s production of refined copper 
showed little change from the preceding 
year. Special power allocations to the met- 
allurgical industry sustained refined-copper 
output at 10,509 metric tons during the 
first 11 months of 1949 compared with 10,557 
tons in the corresponding 1948 period 
Blister-copper production during the entire 
year 1949 stood at 6,137 tons, a slight gain 
over the 1948 total of 5,035 tons. 


RENEWED ACTIVITY IN THE COBALT MINING 
REGION, CANADA 


The Cobalt Chemical and Refining Co., 
Ltd., acquired the unfinished smelter and 
refinery of the Silanco Mining and Refining 
Co., at Cobalt, Ontario, Canada, in the 
autumn of 1949, and converted its design to 
treat 15 tons of concentrates daily and pro- 
duce chemical products from the complex 
multimetal ores of the area. The C$1,250,- 
000 plant (1 Canadian dollar—US$80.91) 
started on November 10 to produce cobalt, 
silver, and arsenic, using the last-named 
product in the manufacture of insecticides. 
The company controls production through 


the marketing stage and will handle the 
ores and concentrates of other producers in 


the area on a custom basis. The firm re- 
portedly has a large contract for the sale of 
cobalt to the United States Government. 
The Silanco Mining and Refining Co. re- 
tains ownership of 16 mines in the Cobalt 
district. Production of cobalt from the 
Agaunico mine is planned if drilling ig re. 
sumed later this year, and further extension 
of the diamond drilling of the newly-qdis. 
covered Penn-Canadian property is proposed, 


UNITED STATES FIRM ACQUIZES ADDITIONAL 
JAMAICAN BAUXITE LAND 


A United States aluminum and chemica] 
firm, in an effort to improve its reserves, js 
reportedly moving to obtain options on 
Jamaican bauxite properties around Man- 
chester and Mandeville in the south-centra] 
section of the island 

Options taken up 2 years ago on properties 
in St. Elizabeth have subsequently been 
purchased. The properties are known as 
Pepper, New Buildings, Fellowship, certain 
areas Of Prospect and Comfort, lands at Bul] 
Savannah, Duff House and Little Pedro, all 
of which are in the south-central region. 
Some of these locales are scheduled for roads 
and others for buildings. A right-of-way 
through New Forest has been acquired. No 
actual construction operations are in prog- 
ress at this time. 

Of the numerous factors contributing to 
the ultimate decision regarding mining oper- 
ations, perhaps the primary aspect is 
whether bauxite can be mined more econom- 
ically than in other places. The final deter- 
mination is not expected to be forthcom- 
ing for several months 


UNITED KINGDOM CONSTRUCTING 
ALUMINUM STRIP MILLS 


Aluminum strip mills are reportedly being 
built by both the Northern and British 
Aluminium companies. Facilities totaling 
approximately 100,000 long tons yearly are 
under construction, although a portion of 
this total represents replacement. The 
Northern Aluminium Co. will have an esti- 
mated capacity of 50,000 tons, and, the British 
Aluminium Co.'s plant is rated at 35,000 
tons 

Production of primary aluminum at 30,345 
long tons was slightly less than the output 
of 30,928 tons in 1948. Deliveries of primary 
aluminum from Government holdings ob- 
tained from stocks, imports, and production 
amounted to 173,726 tons in 1948 and 178,575 
tons in 1949, and that for secondary alum- 
inum decreased slightly from 69,359 to 67,654 

Imports of aluminum rose from 135,951 
in 1948 to 163,864 tons in 1949. A portion 
of this increase went into Government stocks 
The country will continue to depend on 
imports of primary aluminum, and Canada 
is expected to maintain its present dominant 
position as the supplier. 

Exports of aluminum and aluminum metal 
alloys declined from 6,500 tons in 1948 to 
5,700 tons in 1949, whereas shipments abroad 
of fabricated aluminum and aluminum al- 
loys increased from 57,600 tons in 1948 to 
64,200 tons in 1949. The pound sterling de- 
valuation in September, followed by a price 
increase in aluminum from £93 per ton 
was responsible for a higher pound return 
than ordinarily would have been realized. 
(Prior to September 19, 1949, £1 —US84.03; 
after that date, US$2.80.) The value of ex- 
ports increased by 27 percent in 1949 over 
those in 1948. 

There was no striking increase for par- 
ticular uses of aluminum during 1949. As 
the major consumer, housing required 18 
percent of the total utilized. Road trans- 
port accounted for more than 16 percent, 
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while aircraft and servicing, packaging and 
engineering, and industrial machinery fol- 
lowed in that order. For the long-range 
view, the importance of aluminum probably 
will increase significantly in face of growing 
uses for the metal in housing, underground 
and suburban trains, ship superstructures, 
and motor-vehicle bodies, among others. 


JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF ROLLED ALUMINUM 


Japanese exports of rolled aluminum dur- 
ing 1949 totaled 3,090 metric tons. There 
were no exports of this kind in 1948. The 
1949 figure includes 1,252 tons of aluminum 
alloy sheets; 1,049 tons of aluminum sheets; 
782 tons, aluminum circles; and only 7 tons, 
aluminum foil. 


AUSTRIAN ALUMINUM PLANT RESUMES 
PRODUCTION 


After a 6-month period of idleness, the 
nationalized Ranshofen plant in Vienna, 
Austria, resumed aluminum production on 
March 17, 1950. 

Power requirements are so high at this 
plant that production can be maintained 
only during the spring and summer when 
water power is adequate. During 1949, the 
plant consumed 250,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
representing over 10 percent of the total 
summer power consumption in Austria, mak- 
ing Ranshofen the largest single power con- 
sumer in the country. 

Water-power conditions at the beginning 
of this year were so favorable that an earlier- 
than-usual resumption of aluminum pro- 
duction was possible. It is hoped that about 
300,000,000 kilowatt-hours of current will be 
available during 1950. 


CANADIAN NICKEL DEVELOPMENTS 


All the nickel produced in Canada in 1949, 
estimated at 128,328 short tons, came from 
Ontario. This production marked a 2.6 per- 
cent decline from the postwar high of 131,606 
short tons produced in 1948 

Total exports of Canadian nickel in 1949 
were estimated at approximately 127,141 tons 
compared with 131,840 tons in 1948. During 
1949 Canada exported 82,642 short tons to the 
United States and 25,428 tons to the United 
Kingdom. In the face of declining demands 
for refined nickel, more nickel matte than 
ever before is currently being exported from 
Canada to the United Kingdom and Norway. 
This trend is ascribed to ECA's encouraging 
buyers to handle their own metallurgical 
processes 

Primary nickel consumption in Canada 
during 1949 increased significantly over 1948, 
particularly nickel for plating. The steel in- 
dustry’s demand for nickel declined some- 
what, but the relative percentage utilized 
for alloy steels showed an appreciable gain 
The demand for ‘‘Monel”’ exceeded that for 
all other high-nickel alloys and showed a 
gain over 1948. The use of “Inconel” to an 
ever-increasing extent for exhaust pipes of 
trucks and busses and “Ni-hard"’ for brick- 
making in the United Kingdom as well as for 
abrasion-resistant castings in the iron, cop- 
per, gold, and other extractive mining indus- 
tries has given rise to the growing demand 
for nickel. Because of the many uses of 
nickel alloy, the 1950 demand is expected to 
equal that of 1949 

The International Nickel Co. is currently 
engaged in a C$50,000,000 building program 
to treat lower grade ores at Sudbury, Ontario. 
(C$1=about US$0.90.) At its Creighton mine 
the company is spending C83,000,000 on a 
housing development. A new 9,000-ton con- 
centrator nearby is scheduled for completion 
late in 1951. Falconbridge Nickel Mines has 
continued a program of underground con- 
struction work at the McKim mine, along 
with the sinking of a shaft near Sudbury. 
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JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF REFINERY LEAD 
FALLS BEHIND DEMAND 


Japanese production of hard and soft re- 
fined lead from secondary refining sources 
reportedly is not meeting the demand, result- 
ing in the depletion of stocks, particularly in 
the case of soft lead. 

When scrap supplies of lead approach the 
level of normal scrap generation, this will give 
rise to further deficiency with increased con- 
sumption of virgin electrolytic lead, which 
is expected to provide relief for primary 
smelters and refineries. 

The refineries have been building up stocks 
of electrolytic lead as a result of reduced 
effective demand. In addition, during Janu- 
ary and February 1950, applications for 
license to export have been validated for 
approximately 8,000 metric tons of lead prod- 
ucts—principally sheet, plate, pipe, and 
solder. Exports of lead products in 1949 
totaled approximately 3,000 tons. 


PORTUGAL’S LEAD PRODUCTION 


In 1949 Portugal produced an estimated 
1,100 metric tons of lead concentrates com- 
pared with 1,000 tons in 1948. Of the 1949 
total, the Mina de Ceife, near Penemacor, 
produced 800 tons of concentrates, containing 
60 to 65 percent lead, while the remainder of 
300 tons, 55 to 60 percent lead, were produced 
by the Mina de Bracal, near Oporto. 

All concentrates are refined at the small 
Metal Portuguesa Plant, at Castanheira do 
Ribatejo, and the lead subsequently is sold to 
local consumers. 

Production at both mines was curtailed 
during the long dry summer of 1949 because 
of an electric-power shortage. Currently the 
Mina de Ceife is closed while daily mill ca- 
pacity is being doubled from 100 to 200 tons 
of ore. When operations are resumed, pro- 
duction of 6 to 10 tons daily of galena con- 
centrate, 60 to 65 percent lead, is anticipated. 
This mine reports that reserves, containing 
3 to 5 percent galena, are sufficient for 6 years 
at the present production rate. 


Nonmetallic 
Viinerals 


GyYPsum INDUSTRY UNDER WAY FOR 
JAMAICA 


In 1949 the new Jamaican gypsum firm, 
Bellrock Caribbean Co., erected a conveyor 
belt for loading gypsum on seagoing vessels. 
A substantial demand for gypsum was antici- 
pated from various parts of Central America, 
South America, and the United Kingdom. 
The exporting phase of the industry is en- 
tirely new to Jamaica and promises to develop 
into an important source of revenue for the 
island. In addition to the Bellrock Co., there 
are two other firms in Jamaica which are 
engaged in manufacturing building materials 
from gypsum. 

Export shipments of gypsum have been 
held up because of a delay in receiving some 
necessary equipment from the United King- 
dom. 


RICH FLUORSPAR VEIN DISCOVERED IN U. K. 


Recent discovery of what are considered 
the richest veins of fluorspar in the United 
Kingdom has led to the forming of the 
Allendale Metalliferous Mining Co. at Halt- 
whistle, Northumberland County, by two 
prospectors credited with the finding of the 
mineral in this region. 

The discovery may mark the beginning of 
a new industrial area in the Allendale dis- 
trict, where drilling is in progress at the 


Coalcleugh mine. This mine is expected to 
produce 100 tons weekly of nearly pure fluor- 
spar. 

An analysis of two different specimens of 
hand-picked lumps of ore from the Coal- 
cleugh mine is as follows: Fluorspar (cal- 
cium fluoride), 98.61—-99.33 percent; silica, 
0.20-0.30 percent; iron oxide 0.20—0.32 per- 
cent; magnesium, 0.11-0.18 percent; sulfur, 
0.04-0.32 percent; and lead 0.10 percent. 

In addition to actual mining operations at 
Coalcleugh, the company has taken a 21- 
year lease covering 9,000 acres of Allendale 
and Alston fell-lands. This area reportedly 
provided Europe with one-tenth of its lead 
a century ago, when fluorspar was ignored 
as valueless by the parties engaged in these 
operations. Currently, the Allendale Metal- 
liferous Mining Co. is considering the ex- 
ploitation of fluorspar deposits in the vicinity. 

Firms in the United Kingdom reportedly 
have been appealing for fluorspar from the 
newly discovered deposits. The atomic re- 
search laboratories are said to require this 
commodity. Other potential users are 
plastics manufacturers and makers of fluor- 
escent lighting. Fluorspar is also in demand 
as a flux for fine steels. In addition, it is 
used for glazing the fine qualities of glass- 
ware and in high-pressure lubricants, fire- 
proofing materials, insecticides, germicides, 
anesthetics, fungicides, fire extinguishers, 
and waxes. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED AND OIL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
GREECE 


Production of oilseeds in Greece in 1949 
was up considerably compared with 1948, 
and, in the case of cottonseed and sesame 
seed, not far below that of prewar. 


Production of Oilseeds, Greece 


{In metric tons] 


Item 1935-39 | 1948 1949 


Cottonseed 35, 230 | 23,400 | 31,000 
Sesame seed 10, 100 7,500 | 9,500 
Linseed . . .. n.a. | 2,500 3, 000 
Sunflower seed n.a.| 1,800) 2,500 
Peanuts -- n. a. 600 | 1,000 
Tobacco seed n. a. 3, 000 3, 000 

Total. ' n. a. | 38, 800 50, 000 


Imports of oilseeds in 1949 totaled 15,149 
metric tons (including 11,082 tons of cotton- 
seed, chiefly from Egypt) compared with a 
total of 2,096 tons in 1948. 

The consumption of edible seed oil in 
Greece is small compared with that of olive 
oil because of the strong national preference 
for the latter even at higher prices than those 
of competing oils. Following the short olive 
crop of 1948 and consequent sharp rise in 
olive-oil prices, the Greek Government and 
ECA arranged to import considerable quan- 
tities of vegetable oil to serve as a curb upon 
rising olive-oil prices. A total of 17,654 
metric tons was brought in during 1949, of 
which 7,614 tons were direct ECA procure- 
ment and 10,040 tons private imports. 
Recently, the Government placed edible oils 
on the free import list as a further means of 
bringing internal prices of olive oil more in 
line with world market prices. 


VEGETABLE-OIL SITUATION, SWEDEN 


Increased production of butter and, par- 
ticularly, oil crops brought Sweden consid- 
erably closer to self-sufficiency in 1949. 
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Butter production increased by 6,000 tons, 
to 104,000 tons. Oil production rose from 
35,000 tons in 1948 to almost 67,000 tons in 
1949. The higher degree of self-sufficiency 
was reflected in the volume of net imports, 
which declined from 44,100 tons in 1948 to 
40,400 tons in 1949. Stocks also increased 
and reached 47,600 tons at the end of the 
year. 

Prices to producers are fixed at a level 
that makes domestically produced oil con- 
siderably more expensive than imported oil. 
This is true despite the fact that prices of 
imported oilseeds and oils have increased 
fdéur- to five-fold since 1938. The price dif- 
ference is equalized by means of in- and 
out-payments to a clearing fund. 

Frospects are for a continued increase in 
the butter and vegetable-oil production. 
The exportable surplus of rape and mustard 
oil may reach 35,000 tons in 1950-51, whereas 
import requirements will amount to around 
60,000 tons. This voluminous criss-crossing 
of trade in oils is required only because the 
rape and mustard-oil content of margarine 
cannot be increased substantially above 50 
percent without quality deterioration. 

The long-term competitive position of the 
domestic oil production is not judged as fav- 
orable. As import prices come down, the 
disparity between the domestic cost price 
and the import price is likely to increase 

Imports of United States soybean oil are 
desired for the margarine and soap industry, 
but it is understood that the authorities are 
not, as yet, willing to allocate dollar.exchange 
for this purpose. 


SPANISH VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION 


In Spain, a country where olive-oil output 
is measured in hundreds of thousands of 
tons, little attention is paid to the produc- 
tion of other types of vegetable oils. Be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 tons of various types 
of oilseeds are produced in a year, between 
a third and a half of which are peanuts of 
which but very little, if any, is pressed for 
oil. The only other significant source of 
vegetable oil is cottonseed, with an estimated 
production of 6,100 tons in 1949. Production 
of other types of oilseeds (hemp, flax, and 
sunflower) totaled about 3,600 tons. 

Except for certain substantial imports of 
soybean oil from the United States, Spanish 
importation of vegetable oils and oilseeds 
and animal fats continued in 1949 the de- 
cline of the past few years. Approximately 
18,000 tons of soybean oil were imported 
from the United States for mixing with 
edible olive oil to partially make up the 
extreme shortages in last year’s olive-oil crop. 
Other oil and fat imports totaled 10,600 tons, 
less than the 17,600 tons in 1948. 

The amounts of imported soybean oil are 
supposed to bear a close relationship to the 
amounts of olive oil exported, but it is noted 
that as against imports of 18,000 tons of 
soybean oil in 1949, Spain exported only 
2.200 tons of olive oil to the United States 
and about the same quantity to other dollar 
areas. However, as the olive-oil season does 
not coincide with the calendar year a longer 
period must elapse before the situation can 
be clarified. 

While Spain’s 1949-50 crop of olive oil 
has been much better than in the preceding 
year, it is still only just about enough to 
meet the local demand. In order to main- 
tain market outlets, some olive oil will prob- 
ably be exported in 1950, and soybean or 
peanut oil will be imported from the United 
States to meet the local demand. 





Egypt’s imports of fertilizers in 1949 
totaled 485,375 metric tons, valued at tE8.- 
831,275. (1£E equals $2.87, United States 
currency.) 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


NORWAY’S PAINT PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Production of all types of paint in Norway 
has greatly increased and can now meet 
most domestic requirements. The exception 
is in oil paints, the output of which has 
been limited by the shortage of linseed oil. 
Total production of paints in 1948 amounted 
to 15,990 metric tons. Preliminary figures 
for 1849, compiled by the Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, indicate that 
production of varnishes, enamels, and marine 
paints was considerably higher than in 1948; 
output of other types remained the same 
or declined slightly 


SUPPLIES MEET DEMAND, CANADA 


Domestic supplies of paints, pigments, and 
varnishs in Canada in 1949 were valued at 
$97,400,000 (preliminary), compared with 
$90,500,000 in 1948. They were sufficient to 
meet demand despite a small drop in pro- 
duction 


NORWEGIAN F'ACTORIES PRODUCE NEW 
DRYING OILS 


The use of fish oils in paint manufacture is 
of great potential importance in Norway, 
not only because of the substantial domestic 
output that must be marketed, but also be- 
cause of the shortage of linseed oil. The 
development of a substitute drying oil is of 
interest both to the Government and the 
paint industry 

A factory in Trondheim produces drying 
oils from herring and other fish; preliminary 
tests indicate that the product is acceptable 
The plant has an estimated capacity of 2,000 
metric tons annually, but only small amounts 
will be made in 1950. Experimental produc- 
tion also is being undertaken by a plant in 
Bergen, which expects to begin manufacture 
in July 1950. Government officials predict 
that acceptance of these products by paint 
manufacturers and consumers will be slow 
until experience is gained in their use and 
experiments are given considerable publicity. 

Manufacturers also are interested in soy- 
bean oil but have had little experience with 
it. Supplies of dehydrated castor oil are lim- 
ited, and the tung-oil situation also is caus- 
ing concern to paint producers because of un- 
settled conditions in China, the frincipal 
source 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM 
DECLINING 


The dependence of Canada on imported oil 
(crude and refined) to meet domestic con- 
sumption has decreased from 90.7 percent 
in 1947 to 86.9 percent in 1948 and an esti- 
mated 77.6 percent in 1949, notwithstanding 
a steady increase in demand. 

The total annual production of crude 
petroleum in Canada nearly doubled during 
1949, to set a new record at 21,487,130 barrels 
as compared with 12,368,042 barrels in 1948 
and 7,729,285 barrels the year before, when 
the Leduc field was discovered 

Total imports into Canada for the calendar 
years 1948 and 1949 declined from 614,077,200 
barrels in the former to 607,383,600 barrels in 
the latter, exclusive of wax and greases. Im- 
ports of crude from Venezuela declined from 


38,543,230 in 1948 to 34,081,250 barrels in 
1949, and crude from the United States de- 
clined from 33,783,770 to 30,092,020 barrels, 
The absence of imports of crude from Mexico, 
Iran, and Curacao in 1949 was noteworthy, 


PRIVATE PETROLEUM COMPANY ESTABLISHED 
IN GREENLAND 


The Greenland Oil Co., Inc., recently was 
formed in Greenland to conduct trade and 
transportation of crude petroleum and prod. 
ucts, and to perform related activities. The 
capital stock of the company is held equally 
by four Danish oil corporations—Det Danske 
Petroleums Aktieselskab (D. D.P. A.) (ESSO): 
Det Forenede Oliekompagni A/S (D. F, kK) 
(B. P.); Dansk Shell A/S (Shell); and Danish 
American Gulf Oil Co. A/S (Gulf) 

The necessity for the establishment of an 
organization to handle and distribute pe- 
troleum and similar supplies in Greenland 
results primarily from the increase in fishery 
activities in Greenlandic territorial and ad- 
jacent waters, but commercial and indus- 
trial activities ashore are also increasing in 
this hitherto underdeveloped area. The es- 
tablishment of the new organization was di- 
rectly advanced by the abolition of a 
Janish-American arrangement providing for 
the supply of petroleum products to Green- 
land from American naval bases there 


TURKEY To PERMIT TRANSFER OF PROFITs 
FROM THE COUNTRY PROVIDED A PorRTION 
IS RETURNED AS CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


It has been reported that, by decision of 
the Turkish Council of Ministers, foreign oil 
companies operating in Turkey may hence- 
forth transfer out of Turkey in foreign ex- 
change (i. e., on basis of approved foreign- 
exchange permits) profits earned in the 
country. Previously such profits were trans- 
ferred by the export of certain Turkish com- 
modities under the deblockage procedure 
Oil companies are required to return to Tur- 
key 23 percent of the exported profits for 
capital investment It is understood this 
percentage is equivalent to the average of 
commissions and costs usually incurred 
under the deblockage procedure 


Rubber and 
Products 


OUTPUT OF RUBBER PrOpUCTS, NORWAY 


Production of rubber goods in Norway in 
1949 covered about one-half of requirements 
Output of tires in 1949 amounted to 1,500 
tons, an increase of 200 tons over 1948 
Rubber-footwear production for 1949 totaled 
2,£00,000 pairs—100,000 in excess of 1948 

Imports of rubber footwear, tires, and 
tubes increased considerably in 1949. The 
chief sources of supply were the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Luxembourg 

Raticning of rubber footwear was con- 
tinued in 1949, although supplies were stated 
to be fairly satisfactory 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS INTO 
HONDURAS 


Honduras has no rubber-products industry, 
so the country depends on imports. In the 
fiscal year (ended June 30) 1948-49, imports 
of passenger-car and truck tires amounted 
to 286,773 kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 
pounds), valued at 653,895 lempiras (1 
lempira = $0.4902, U. S. currency), of which 
the United States furnished 254,191 kilo- 
grams, valued at 583,023 lempiras. The 
market for tires and tubes is expected to 
remain fairly constant at about 285,000 kilo- 
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grams annually, with a dollar value of about 
$325,000. 


U. K.’s TIRE AND TUBE OUTPUT AND 
EXPORTS 


Nearly 200 rubber-manufacturing firms are 
in operation In the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to the British Rubber Manufacurers’ 
Directory 

Passenger-car-tire production in 1949 to- 
taled 4,834,641 units, compared with 6,052,- 
038 in 1948; tubes, 3,702,175 and 4,989,711, 
respectively. Commercial tires (truck and 
bus) production in 1949 totaled 2,580,754, 
compared with 2,805,380 in 1948; tubes, 
1,683,978 in 1949 and 2,121,058 in 1948. Out- 
put of motorcycle tires in 1949 was 741,218; 
in 1948 it was 740,938; and tubes, 762,455 and 
692,548. Production of bicycle tires in 1949 
totaled 13,207,654 as compared with 14,424,- 
445 in 1948; and tubes, 10,469,883 compared 
with 14,773,639 

Exports in 1949, as compared with 1948, 
were as follows: Passenger-car tires, 734,356 
units (836,072 in 1948); tubes, 561,200 (725,- 
495); commercial-vehicle tires (truck and 
bus) 757,892 (527,064); tubes, 612,903 (466,- 
174); motorcycle tires, 150,946 (127,702); 
tubes, 151,090 (132,720); bicycle tires, 2,931,- 
907 (3,433,257); and bicycle tubes 1,830,348 
(3,343,331) 


ALGERIAN TIRE IMPORTS 


Imports of tires into Algeria are still under 
direct Government control, and import li- 
censes are granted only within a predeter- 
mined program The present policy is to 
meet demand with imports of French tires 
whenever possible, thus saving foreign ex- 
change and encouraging French industry. 
Government officials have expressed the opin- 
ion that within another year nearly all tires 
imported will be of French make, although it 
is admitted that a few special sizes still will 
have to be procured from foreign countries. 
At present the number of available French 
passenger-car and motorcycle tires is suffi- 
cient to meet Algerian demands, but tires for 
trucks and busses are still in short supply 
and many must be imported from other 
countries 


CEYLON’S RUBBER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Rubber production in March 1950, as re- 
ported by the Rubber Controller, was 5,500 
long tons by estates and 1,500 tons by small- 
holders, making a total of 7,000 tons, the 
same amount as was reported in March 1949. 

Total production for the first 3 months of 
1950 was 20,000 long tons compared with 21,- 
000 tons in the like period of last year 

Exports totaled 8,507 tons in March and 
30,410 tons in the first 3 months of 1950 


SWEDEN'S TIRE PRODUCTION 


The output of most rubber articles in- 
creased considerably in recent years, accord- 
ing to Swedish rubber industry reports, but 
production of tires decreased in certain 
types. Production of passenger-car tires rose 
from 162,838 units in 1948 to 280,825 units in 
1949, but the output of truck and bus tires 
dropped from 155,861 to 133,772 units, in the 
respective periods. The output of motorcycle 
tires increased from 122,743 units in 1948 to 
139,137 units in 1949, whereas the output of 
bicycle tires dropped from 3,924,418 units to 
2,772,288 units 

The combined annual passenger-car tire 
Capacity of the manufacturers, which ap- 
proximated 400,000 units at the end of 1949, 
reportedly is being expanded to about 500,000 
by the middle of 1951, in anticipation of 
growing domestic and export demand 

Domestic sales of passenger-car tires in 
1949 was estimated at 340,000 units. On 
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September 1, 1949, when the rationing of 
passenger-car tires was abolished (rationing 
of other tires had been lifted in January 
1948), the manufacturers had about 150,000 
such tires in stock. The market remained 
steady for passenger-car and motorcycle 
tires, but at the end of the year, dealers re- 
portedly were overstocked with truck and 
bus tires and with bicycle tires. This over- 
stocking continued through the first quarter 
of 1950. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


New TANKER FOR THE NETHERLANDS 


The motor-tanker Duivendrecht has been 
built for a Dutch account in Rotterdam, 
Netherlands. The tanker has been built on 
the slips in accordance with the so-called sec- 
tion method; the structural parts, up to a 
weight of 25 tons were welded tozether in 
the workshops of the yard. There are 28 
cargo tanks of 8 different capacities to hold 
different ‘cargoes that vary in quantity. It 
is planned to use the ship for lubricating 
oils and other valuable petroleum deriva- 
tives. 

The valves in the pipelines are so arranged 
that mixing of the different cargoes is prac- 
tically impossible. The tanks need not be 
filled for ballast purposes, and thus remain 
cleaner. Steam coils are provided midship. 
The cargo, if warmed, cools down less rapidly 
and at the same time the walls of the cargo 
tanks can be cleaned more readily. The 
Butterworth system of cleaning will be used. 
Ballast and cargo can be discharged simul- 
taneously 

The walls of these tanks are smooth and 
flush, stiffening members are arranged in the 
surrounding ballast tanks. Total capacity is 
2,640 cu. m. (93,192 cu. ft.). Except for the 
hull, which is riveted, the internal steel 
structure of the tanker is almost all welded 
electrically. Gross register tonnage of the 
Duivendrecht is 5,480. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS OF TOILET PREPARATIONS RISE, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports of toilet preparations by the Do- 
minican Republic in 1949 amounted to 
$400,913, a 9 percent gain over those of 1948. 
The United States accounted for $307,413 
worth, representing 77 percent of such im- 
ports, against $313,545, or 86 percent partici- 
pation of the total 1948 value. France's share 
in 1949, $43,590 (11 percent) compares with 
$31,599 (9 percent) for the preceding year. 
Following are shown the groups available 
with total import values and those from the 
United States, the percentage changes from 
1948 in each case being shown in parentheses: 
Dentrifrices, toilet waters, lotions, and hair 
preparations—$241,408 (+15); United States 
$182,026 ( + 4); face paints, eyebrow and eye- 
lash pencils, rouge for lips and cheeks, cos- 
metics and depilatory preparations, and nail 
polishes—$43,536 (- 14), United States $41,- 
780 (14); toilet powder (includes talcum 
powder, face powder, and various forms of 
body powders, such as dusting and bath 
powders ) —-$93,470 (+6), United States $80,- 
304 (—5); and all other—$22,499 (+432); 
United States $3,303 (56). Receipts from 
France were chiefly in the first and last 


groups with $22,126 (+12) and $17,625 
(+108), respectively. 


AUSTRALIAN BORONIA SUPPLY 


Australia’s prewar production of otto of 
boronia amounted to approximately 1,000 
ounces per year, but at present only a small 
quantity is being produced. 

The sole firm producing boronia for export 
states that there is no other flower type or 
bouquet similar in odor. 

The second and only other processing firm, 
which manufactures solely for its own con- 
sumption, indicates that production is so 
small that export could not be contemplated. 
However, it would be possible to increase 
output, if an oversea market demand would 
warrant it. 

Up to the present, only wild-growing flow- 
ers have been used, but the Government 
botanist in Perth states that the common 
brown boronia, from which the oil is ex- 
tracted, is easily cultivated. Moreover, there 
are one or two other types that could be 
grown readily. The botanist estimated that 
cultivated varieties would commence to pro- 
duce in 3 years and that 1,000 pounds of 
flowers would yield up to 5 pounds of oil. 

As a result of the inquiries made on behalf 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, inter- 
est has been aroused locally in the possibility 
of developing this industry. 

Samples are available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 


CITRONELLA-OIL Exports, UNITED STATES 
OF INDONESIA 


Cintronella-oil exports from Indonesia 
during February 1950 were 6 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=about 2,205 pounds), valued 
at 56,000 guilders (US$1=3.80 guilders) com- 
pared with 24 metric tons (236,000 guilders) 
during January 1950. 

According to official provisional figures for 
1949, Indonesia exported 446 metric tons of 
citronella oil, valued at 2,162,000 guilders, 
compared with 1948 exports of 469 metric 
tons valued at 1,779,000 guilders. 


Soap FOREIGN TRADE, SINGAPORE AND THE 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Soap imports by Singapore and the Fed- 
eration of Malaya in January 1950 were as 
follows (in hundredweight, with December 
and January 1949 figures, respectively, shown 
in parentheses) : Washing soap, 10,003 
(10,771 and 3,749); toilet soap (converted 
from pounds to nearest hundredweight at 112 
pounds), 2,608 (3,651 and 1,916); other sorts 
of soap (converted from pounds to hundred- 
weight), 928 (284 and 335). The only im- 
ports from the United States were toilet soap 
amounting to less than 1 percent of the 
totals. The United Kingdom supplied the 
bulk of all soap imports. 

Exports of washing soap in January 1950 
from this area amounted to 7,026 hundred- 
weight; toilet soap (converted from pounds), 
154 hundredweight; other sorts of soap (con- 
verted from pounds), 8 hundredweight. A 
large percentage of soap exports went to 
Hong Kong and the United States of Indo- 
nesia (principally Sumatra). 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BELGIAN DEMAND FOR LACES AND 
EMBROIDERIES DECREASES 


Demand for laces and embroideries con- 
tinued to decrease during 1949, both on the 
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domestic and export markets of Belgium. 
The export trade is meeting with competi- 
tion, with regard to prices, from products 
of the Philippine Republic, Madeira, and the 
Canary Islands. According to reports, some 
Japanese lace also has been offered in the 
United Kingdom. 

Imports of all kinds of laces were valued 
at 12,480,000 Belgian francs during the 
second half of 1949 compared with 23,174,000 
francs in the like period of 1948, and 14,697,- 
000 in the first half of 1949. The striking 
decrease also was evident in the figures for 
all of 1949—27,177,000 francs as compared 
with 37,148,000 in 1948. 

Imports of embroideries during 1949 rose to 
33,673,000 francs from the 1948 level of 
29,842,000 francs. 

Exports of laces in 1949 were valued at 
10,412,000 francs and of embroideries at 
2,740,000 francs, a slight decrease from the 
12,003,000 and 3,351,000 francs exported 
during 1948. 


Cotton and Products 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION EXPECTED TO 
INCREASE 


An increase of nearly 100 percent in the 
production of cotton in Australia has been 
estimated for 1950 (490,000 pounds compared 
with 255,000 in 1949). 

During the 7 months ended January 31, 
1950, imports of raw cotton totaled 14,490,- 
604 pounds, only 48 percent of the 30,140,637 
obtained during the like period of 1948~—49. 
Brazil supplied the bulk of these imports 
(11,159,302 pounds). 


CHILE’s PIECE-Goopds INDUSTRY DOUBLES 


Chile is almost self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of cotton piece goods. Output in- 
creased to 53,000,000 linear meters in 1949 
from a 1940 level of 27,000,000 linear meters. 
About 30 percent of the 1949 output is of 
gray sheeting and osnaburg; approximately 
35 percent is yarn-dyed goods, and the re- 
mainder consists mainly of printed, dyed, 
bleached, and napped fabrics. 

Because of the increased use of rayon and 
light-woolen fabrics, consumption of cotton 
piece goods has decreased considerably from 
the prewar annual consumption of about 
70,000,000 meters. At the same time, output 
of rayon and woolen fabrics rose by about 
50 percent. 


NEw MILL INCREASES OUTPUT, JAMAICA 


Productive capacity in Jamaica was in- 
creased by completion of a new textile mill 
in 1949. Operations are expected to begin by 
the middle of 1950. The opening was post- 
poned because of delays in obtaining ma- 
chinery, most of which has been imported 
from the United States and from British 
sources. The machinery is all new and will 
enable the plant to process cotton through 
the spinning, weaving, dyeing, and all other 
stages up to the finished product. 


SYRIAN COTTON PRODUCTION RISES 


Syrian production of ginned cotton in 1949 
amounted to approximately 17,000 metric 
tons, or was about twice the 1948 crop, which 
was estimated at 6,000 to 9,000 tons. Favor- 
able weather conditions in 1949 and high 
prices in 1948 encouraged farmers to plant 
larger areas and to continue picking until 
early January 1949. About 90 percent of the 
crop consists of United States varieties. 

Foreign trade in cotton during 1949 was 
insignificant; about 212 tons were imported 
from Egypt and approximately 61 tons from 
Turkey. Nearly 394 tons of locally produced 
cotton were exported during 1949, mostly 
(196 tons) to Italy. The remainder went to 
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Belgium, France, Germany, the United King- 
dom, and to Hashemite Jordan, in order of 
importance. 


Synthetic Fibers 


NYLON-HOSIERY Factory IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND FACES MECHANICAL DIFFICUL- 
TIES 


Nylon-hosiery production in the factory 
opened on November 29, 1949, at Enniskillen, 
Northern Ireland, has been hampered by me- 
chanical difficulties and by a lack of adequate 
supplies of a satisfactory 15-denier yarn for 
the 66-gage machines. The company hopes to 
increase the monthly production to 8,800 
dozen 54-gage stockings and 2,370 dozen 66- 
gage stockings by the end of December 1950. 
Output in February consisted of 185 dozen 
66-gage stockings and approximately 7,700 
finished stockings of 54 gage. 

In order to build up its nylon allocation, 
the factory has been concentrating mainly on 
the export market, to which it sells approxi- 
mately 90 percent of its production. 


W ool and Products 


SCOTTISH BLACKFACE-WOoOL EXPORTS TO 
U. S. SHOW MARKED INCREASE 


Exports of Scottish blackface wool to the 
United States jumped 283 percent to 859,872 
pounds in 1949 from 340,203 in 1948. An 
even higher increase was noted in the first 
2 months of 1950, when exports of 543,147 
pounds represented a 386 percent improve- 
ment over 111,669 pounds in the same period 
of 1949. The devaluation of the pound 
sterling in September 1949 undoubtedly had 
much to do with this startling development, 
inasmuch as most of the 1949 shipments took 
place during the last 3 months of the year 

The first of the 1950 clip of blackface 
carpet wool will be on sale about the end of 
September. Domestic carpet and tweed man- 
ufacturers are expected to be active pur- 
chasers of the 1950 clip. Shipments to the 
principal export markets—lItaly and the 
United States—will depend on prices offered 
by prospective foreign and domestic pur- 
chasers. 


IRAQI WOOL OUTLOOK Goop 


Washed-wool production in Iraq in 1950 is 
expected to increase to about 7,400 metric 
tons from the 1949 level of 5,920 tons. (Out- 
put formerly was estimated at 6,500 tons in 
1950 as compared with 6,063 in 1949.) The 
long hard winter of 1949-50 apparently had 
little adverse effect upon the sheep popula- 
tion. 

Approximately 5,100 tons of carpet wool 
are to be exported during 1950 compared 
with about 4,000 tons in 1949. Of the 1950 
total, the United States is expected to take 
about 75 percent; France, 15 percent; Italy, 
Germany, and other countries, 10 percent. 
Some markets, including Syria, Lebanon, 
Turkey, Cyprus, and the United Kingdom are 
reported to be interested in importing Iraqi 
wool, presumably for transhipment to the 
United States in return for American dollars 


Woo. CARPET INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
OPERATES AT CAPACITY 


The Canadian wool carpet industry oper- 
ated at capacity in 1949. It attained the 
highest dollar volume in the company’s his- 
tory and showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 5 percent over the 1948 output level. 

The outlook for 1950 sales of carpets is 
considered good, despite doubt as to the abil- 
ity of consumers to meet the high prices. 
Demand for linoleum continued high during 
1949, with sufficient raw materials available 





for the one oilcloth and linoleum company 
in Montreal. Carved and textured wool car. 
pets are popular, and demand also is apparent 
for seamless carpets in wider widths, from 
9 feet up, 

The linoleum firm supplies as much as 95 
percent of the domestic demand. The re. 
maining 5 percent comes from the Uniteg 
Kingdom, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Italy, and India. 

A plant in Ontario is completing the first 
stage of its postwar improvement program 
and is purchasing a large number of wide 
looms, most of them to be installed during 
the coming year. 

A Scotch firm has purchased a factory site 
in Quebec and plans to erect a carpet- 
manufacturing plant to be completed some- 
time next fall Production is expected to 
begin early in 1951. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


SISAL PRODUCTION RISES, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The use of sisal by the bag and rope factory 
in the Dominican Republic stimulated plant- 
ings by local farmers in 1949, the area de- 
voted to sisal being approximately doubled 
by comparison with 1948. Production rose 
from 90 to 160 metric tons of fiber during 
1949. Experimental plantings of kenaf fiber 
resulted in only limited success, and it is not 
certain that they will be continued during 
1950. 

The Dominican Republic's rope and bag 
factory expects to operate at the rate of 
about half its capacity of 50,000 bags monthly 
during 1950, because of large stocks, which 
are being gradually reduced. This factory 
as yet has not attempted to produce a sack 
suitable for the sugar industry: sisal bags 
being made at present are for coffee, cacao, 
beans, and corn, and are too coarse for rice 
and sugar 

Most of the sugar mills are switching from 
twine to automatic sewing of full bags of 
sugar. This is expected to result in a decline 
in both imports and domestic output of 
twine during 1950 


BRITISH EAST AFRICAN SISAL 
PRODUCTION UP 


Production of sisal in British East Africa 
in 1949 was the highest in the history of the 
industry, reaching a peak of 160,281 tons 
compared with 156,642 tons in 1948. Output 
of Tanganyika sisal for 1950 has been esti- 
mated at 122,040 to 125,000 tons compared 
with 120,700 tons in 1949. 

The one manufacturer of sisal products in 
ali of British East Africa, located in Kenya, 
used approximately 750 tons of line fiber 
and 2,000 tons of tow in 1949. The plant is 
expected to double its capacity during 1950, 
future needs being around 6,000 tons of all 
grades a year 

Japan entered the Tanganyika market for 
sisal during 1949, taking 15,000 tons early in 
the year and arranging for a purchase of 
another 10,000 tons in September 


HEMP AND FIBER-FLAX OUTPUT AND 
EXPORTS, CHILE 


Production of hemp and fiber flax dropped 
in 1949-50 to 3,416 metric tons and 418 tons, 
respectively, from the 1948-49 output of 4,957 
tons of hemp and 583 of flax. Both local and 
foreign markets have improved, but the de- 
mand and prices are still too low to interest 
growers. 

Exports of hemp fiber increased by 180 per- 
cent during the second half of 1949 compared 
with the first half. Exports of tow improved 
by nearly 15 percent, and of yarns and 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Names of Air Lines Authorized 
To Operate Into Brazil 


The Director General of Civil Aeronautics, 
United States of Brazil, has named the fol- 
lowing foreign air lines as authorized to 
operate into and through Brazil in accord- 
ance with air-transport agreements signed 
with their respective countries: 


Route established by 


fir Line agreement Approved itineraries 
PAA Belem, Barreiras, Rio Belem, Barreiras, 
de Janeiro, Sao Rio de Janeiro, 
Paulo, and Porto Sao Paulo, and 

Alegre. Porto Alegre. 

Braniff Campo Brande, Rio Rio de Janeiro. 


de Janeiro (until 
opening of Manaus- 
Goiania route), 


BOAC Natal or Recife, Rio Natal, Rio de 
de Janeiro, and Sao Janeiro, and Sao 
Paulo Paulo. 

Air-France Belem, Natal, Recife, Recife and Rio de 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Janeiro. 
Paulo, and Porto 
Alegre 

KLM Natal or Recife, Rio Recife and Rio de 
de Janeiro, Sao Janeiro 
Paulo, and Porto 
Alegre. 

SAS Natal or Recife, Rio Recife and Rio de 
de Janeiro, Porto Janeiro 
Alegre 

FAMA Porto Alegre, Guaira, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Natal, 
Janeiro, Barreiras ind Belem 
Natal, and Belem 

PLUNA® Porto Alegre 

Iberia*® Natal and Rio de 

Janeiro (techni 
eal stop 
ALITALIA Belem, Natal or Natal, Rio de 


Recife Rio de Janeiro, and Sao 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo Paulo 
*These companies are operating on 4 provisional basi 
Route kilometers flown in Brazil by do- 
mestic and foreign air lines for the years 1948 


and 1949 were as follows 


lir line ¥iX Wa) 


7, 448, 260 7, 974, 112 


PAA 
FAMA 2, 026, 292 147, 636 
BOAC 1, 319, 567 581, OSS 
KLM 641, 918 642, 048 
SAS 537, 592 642, 04S 
Air- France 500, 100 642. 048 
ALITALIA 144, 320 614, 378 
Iberia 140, 712 438, 840 
PANAGRA 77, 390 69, 312 
PLUNA 9, 693 103, 392 
Braniff 310, ORO 
Total 12,845,844 12,164, 982 
Domestic air line 5H, 814, 141 68, 734, 610 


Argentina Assigns New Motor 
Vessels to New York Service 


The Flota Mercante del Estado, an Argen- 
tine shipping firm, announced recently that 
three motorships built in Italian yards, the 
Rio de la Plata, the Rio Jachal, and the Rio 
Tunuyan, would be assigned to the Buenos 
Aires-New York service. The United States 
Embassy at Buenos Aires reports that the pro- 
posed service to New York contemplates sail- 
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ings every 20 days. These sister ships are 
of 8,500 dead-weight tons and are designed 
to accommodate 116 first-class passengers. 

The motor vessel Rio Cuarto, also built in 
Italy for the Flota Mercante del Estado, sailed 
from Genoa on her maiden voyage to Buenos 
Aires in February. The vessel of 6,029 gross 
tons, 3,888 net tons, can carry 10,000 tons of 
cargo. Capable of cruising at 16 Knots, the 
ship has accommodations for 12 passengers 
in four single and four double cabins. 

The Rio de la Plata was to arrive from 
Italy about April 27, and its maiden voyage 
to New York was projected for the middle of 
May. Deliveries of the Rio Jachal and the Rio 
Tunuyan are tentatively scheduled for June 
and October of this year, respectively. 

On April 14, the same State Agency inaugu- 
rated a freight service between Argentina 
and Japan when the Rio Aguapey left Buenos 
Aires with 9,200 tons of grain destined for the 
port of Yokohama. Initiation of this service 
is hailed locally as a constructive step which 
will materially facilitate the implementation 
of the recently extended trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries. No public state- 
ment has been released regarding frequencies 
for this service, but bimonthly sailings are 
under consideration if traffic warrants. 


Opening of New Airfields in 
Martinique and Guadeloupe 


The inauguration of regular services to Rai- 
zet Airfield, Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, and 
Lareinty Airfield, Fort-de-France, Martinique, 
was expected to take place during the third 
week in May, reports the United States Con- 
sulate at Martinique. Pan American World 
Airways planned to add both fields to its 
twice-weekly San Juan, Puerto Rico-Trini- 
dad service at that time, and British West 
Indian Airways expected to include these 
points in its interisland schedule in the near 
future. 





Bolivia Relaxes Entry Require- 
ments for Tourists 


The Bolivian Government, on April 
20, 1950, decreed that the visaing of pass- 
ports of tourists coming to Bolivia who 
are citizens of the United States of 
America, the Dominion of Canada, and 
the Swiss Confederation will no longer 
be required. Tourists from the countries 
named may remain in Bolivia under this 
new regulation up to 90 days. The 
abolishment of the visa requirement is 
an important step in the direction of 
eliminating restrictions on travelers com- 
ing to Bolivia and should result in pro- 
moting increased tourist travel to that 
country. 






















Air-France has announced that it will sus- 
pend its Catalina flying-boat service as soon 
as Pan American initiates this service but 
will consider reopening direct flights to Paris 
via the Azores or New York, some time in late 
1950. This run has not been exploited by 
Air-France since July 1948. 

The two Catalinas which Air-France is 
currently using will be offered for sale. 


Improved Rail Service Eases 
Congestion at Mombasa Port 


Since the arrival early this year of 24 new 
Garrett locomotives for the East African 
Railway Kenya service, there has been a sub- 
stantial improvement in freight railings from 
Mombasa Island, states the United States 
Consulate there. As one result, the normal 
waiting time of freight vessels for a berth in 
Kilindini Harbor has been reduced to about 
5 days, and in January for the first month in 
years there was an empty berth for a total 
of 814 days. 

By the end of 1950 the railway administra- 
tion expects to have in operation most of 
the 1,500 new freight rail units and 16 addi- 
tional locomotives that will arrive in coming 
months. A freight rail unit is a four-wheel 
car; if the car has eight wheels, it counts as 
two units. When this new equipment is 
placed in service, it is planned to run 10 daily 
trains from Mombasa to Nairobi, 2 of which 
will be mail trains. One of the new trains 
will be a Mombasa-Nairobi express which 
will cut 4 hours off the present running time. 
It will be scheduled to leave Mombasa at 8:30 
p. m. and to reach Nairobi at 8:00 a. m. the 
following day. 

The port manager at Mombasa confidently 
predicts that the additional freight trains 
and the availability of more freight cars will 
result in an early end to the congestion that 
has plagued the port of Kilindini since the 
war. By January 1951, delays in berthing 
should be the exception rather than the rule 
at Mombasa. 


Spain Designates Air Line to 
Fly International Routes 


The Spanish irregular carrier Aviaci6n y 
Comercio has been designated to fly the fol- 
lowing international routes, states the local 
press, all of which are included in the route 
annex to the Spanish-French air agreement: 

Palma-Algiers and Palma-Marseille. 

Barcelona-Toulouse and Barcelona-Mar- 
seille. 

Valencia-Oran and Valencia-Algiers. 

Bilbao-Bordeaux. 

The irregular carrier CANA, which had 
formerly been designated to fly some of these 
routes, has ceased operation, and Aviacion 
y Comercia is now the only Spanish air line 
other than the State-owned Iberia. 

The air fleet of Aviacion y Comercio con- 
sists of six Bristol aircraft, which may be too 
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large for profitable operation on the above- 
mentioned routes. The shortage of foreign 
exchange, however, makes the procurement 
of additional aircraft extremely difficult. 


New Electric-Power Plant 
Inaugurated in Venezuela 


C. A. La Electricidad de Caracas, the elec- 
tric-power company for the Caracas area in 
Venezuela, inaugurated a_  10,000-kilowatt 
Diesel-powered electric-generating plant on 
April 22, 1950, states the United States Em- 
bassy at Caracas. The plant, named “El 
Cortijo,” will provide Caracas with additional 
electric power pending completion of the 
40,000-kilowatt steam-powered plant at Arre- 
cifes on the coast west of La Guaira. This 
plant does not serve any particular section of 
the city but is tied in to the Caracas power 
grid. 

The inauguration of this plant is part of 
a 5-year plan of Electricidad de Caracas to 
take care of the ever-increasing demand for 
light and power in Caracas and vicinity. The 
plan calls for the construction of new gener- 
ating plants with a capacity of 100,000 kilo- 
watts at a cost of about 40,000,000 bolivares. 


Additional Appropriation for 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 


The Venezuelan Government has appro- 
priated an additional 4,000,000 bolivares 
($1,200,000) for the operation of the Vene- 
zuelan State-owned air line, Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana, reports the United States Em- 
bassy at Caracas. 

The new appropriation is expected to be 
used largely to cover losses sustained in op- 
erating a number of uneconomic routes 
which must be maintained as a public service, 
while any balance will probably be applied 
to the purchase of additional C—46’s. 


Return of French-Flag Barges 
To Danube Service Reported 


The return of the French flag to Danube 
shipping was signalized at a ceremony held 
at Linz, Austria, on March 22, 1950, when the 
French flag was raised on two barges belong- 
ing to the French Government Shipping Com- 
pany (Société Francaise de Navigation Dan- 
ubienne). The significance of the event lies 
in the fact that French shipping authorities 
apparently consider that Danube shipping 
can once again be profitable. 

In October 1948 these barges were towed 
from Regensburg to Linz for repairs. When 
these were completed in December 1949, the 
French Government temporarily chartered 
the barges to COMOS (Continentale Motor- 
schiffahrts Gesellschaft), an Austrian ship- 
ping company, for use in the Regensburg-Linz 
coal trade. They are now to remain in the 
same service but under the French flag. It 
is reported that during 1950 the SFND will 
tow 20 other unserviceable vessels, now at 
Regensburg, to Linz for repairs preparatory 
to their use on the Regensburg-Linz run. 


Dredging Operations Under 
Way on Magdalena River 


On the basis of only 12 hours of effective 
dredging, the United States-built dredge, 
Ciudad de Barranquilla, has deepened by 2 
feet to a total of 20 feet a small navigable 
channel at the mouth of the Magdalena 
River (Colombia) on the approaches to the 
Barranquilla maritime terminal, reports the 
United States Embassy at Baranquilla. Work 
is now under way to dredge out a 1,000- 
foot-wide channel to a depth of 40 to 42 feet. 
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Current preliminary operations have cut this 
channel through the Bocas de Ceniza bar sev- 
eral hundred feet east of the regular channel. 
A ship drawing 18 feet 4 inches and entering 
this temporary channel was able, under 
windy conditions, to transit the bar without 
scraping its keel. 

The dredge, built for the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works by an American company, arrived 
at Barranquilla in December 1949 but spent 
January to March shaking down and train- 
ing a Colombian crew and has not been able 
to work the channel because of the seasonal 
winds. Limited operations began on March 
30, and the dredge is ready for full daily 
operations as soon as weather permits. It is 
believed the dredge will be able to dig on a 
daily basis from the end of April until late 
November. 

With full-scale operations expected mo- 
mentarily and with demonstrable prelimi- 
mary success, it thus appears that the 
entrance to the port of Barranquilla, long a 
difficult one to enter, will at last be open to 
all vessels 


Britain To Spend Less on 
Civil Aviation in 1950-51 


Expenditures by the British Ministry of 
Civil Aviation are estimated at £21,180,410 
for the fiscal year 1950-51, reports the United 
States Embassy in London. This is £1,373,684 
less than the 1919-50 estimate, and approxi- 
mately £10,000,000 less than the record 1947 
48 estimate. 

The principal reductions are in the Civil 
Aircraft and Associated Equipment category 
(£2,236,500 less than last year), the BOAC 
grant (£1,557,000 less than last year), and the 
BEA grant (£200,000 less than last year). 
The only impcrtant increase is in the Works, 
Buildings, and Land category. This increase, 
from £5,465,010 to £7,825,800, is occasioned 
principally by increased airport expenditures, 
of which Heathrow alone will take £3.525,000 


International Air- and Ocean- 
Freight Rates for leeland 


The devaluation of the Icelandic crown, 
which took place on March 19, 1950, has 
caused international air rates to increase by 
approximately 75 percent and Icelandic in- 
ternational ocean-freight rates by 45 per- 
cent. The United States Legation at Reyk- 
javik reports that as yet, it is not known to 
what extent ocean-passenger rates will in- 
crease. 


Golfito Leads Costa Rican 
Ports in Tonnage Handled 


The port of Golfito, Costa Rica, again led 
the country’s four ports in tonnage handled, 
with 275,000 tons in 1949 as compared with 
263,000 tons in 1948. Puerto Limon ranked 
second with 153,000 tons, followed by Quepos 
and Puntarenas in that order. All exports 
through Golfito and Quepos consisted of 
bananas, while general merchandise was han- 
dled through Puerto Limon and Puntarenas 
All of the cacao and most of the coffee 
shipped from Costa Rica are handled through 
Puerto Limon. 


Air Traftie in Mexico 
Up in Every Category 


Mexican air-traffic statistics for the first 9 
months of 1949, as reported by the United 
States Embassy in Mexico City, show an in- 
crease over 1948 in every category. A 5 per- 
cent increase in kilometers flown and sub- 
stantial increases in passengers, freight, and 


mail carried were accomplished with a slight 
reduction in the number of flights. 

Passenger volume remained fairly Steady 
during the first 6 months of the year and 
then increased substantially during July, 
August, and September. Final figures for 
the year, nowever, are expected to show a 
sharp decline during the last 3 months, 
principally because of the effect of the acci- 
dent suffered by Compania Mexicana qe 
Aviacion in September, which was accentu- 
ated by the American Airlines crash in Dallas 
and the CMA crash near Jalapa, both of 
which occurred early in December 

Air cargo showed very definite gains dur. 
ing the third quarter. In general, the figures 
for the last 3 months are two or three times 
greater than the monthly average for the 
first half of 1949 

Despite this seemingly favorable picture, 
however, it is reported that only a very few 
companies operated at a profit 

A number of companies entered and dis. 
appeared from the field during the first 9 
months of 1949. The Cuban company, Aero. 
vias “Q,”” began operation in September, 
while Lineas Aéreas Guerrero-Oaxaca and 
Lineas Aéreas “Picho” began operating in 
May and August, respectively. One of the 
larger companies, José Lucino Loperena, 
ceased operating during that period, while 
Aerovias LatinoAmericanas and Transportes 
Aéreos de Jalisco entered into management 
arrangements, with options to purchase, with 
Aéro Transportes, S. A. In February 19650, 
Aaro Transportes, S. A., took over the opera- 
tions of Aéreos de Jalisco and Aerovias 
LatinoAmericanas and thus became the 
largest Mexican air line 

The new aviation law that went into effect 
toward the end of February 1950 contains 
a rather heavy insurance requirement on 
personal liability and third-party damage 
Mexican aircraft cannot be registered in 
Mexico, under the new law, until they have 
complied with these insurance provisions. 
Enforcement of this law may well mean, 
therefore, that some of the smaller operators 
will be forced out of business 
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British, Freneh, and Dutch 
Exchange of Railway Staff 

The Hotels Executive and the Railway 
Executive of the British Transport Commis- 


sion issued a joint statement on April 12, 
1950, announcing the arrangement for an 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Third Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto 


A greater proportion of capital goods 
distinguishes the Third Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, which opens today 
in Toronto; at the last two Fairs there 
were mostly consumer items on 
exhibition 

Of the exhibitors of capital goods, the 
sreatest number are from Great Britain. 
They are showing more than 250 powered 
machines in action. Another exhibit is 
featuring the products of 100 British 
tool and scientific-instrument manufac- 
turers. Other exhibits include a display 
of a group of almost 100 concerns asso- 
ciated with the British Jewelry and Sil- 
verware Council and of 40 concerns that 
are members of the National Wool Tex- 
tile Corporation. 

German exhibits are made up of ap- 
proximately 75 percent capital goods and 
25 percent consumer goods, and include 
woodworking machinery, cutlery, surgi- 
cal instruments, mechanics’ tools, wool- 
ens, and worsteds. Products of 58 steel 
mills in Western Germany are being pre- 
sented through Europrod, Toronto. 

France is featuring textile products in 
22 booths, as well as cosmetics and lip- 
sticks. 

Belgian manufacturers are showing 
rugs, blankets, hosiery, underclothing, 
bicycles and motorcycles, sporting goods, 
farm milking appliances, and woodwork- 
ing machinery. 

Spain is featuring canned fish and 
vegetables, nuts, fruit pulps, dried fruits, 
candies, wines and liquors, cork prod- 
ucts, tiles, textiles, leather goods, jewelry, 
glassware, and firearms 

Samples of commercial products from 
some 35 countries can be seen at this 
event. For the first time since the war, 
goods from Germany, Austria, and Spain 
are on display 

The countries participating, with the 
amount of space taken in square feet 
through April 1, are as follows: 

Great Britain 66,864; Canada, 41,740; 
Czechoslovakia, 12,240; Italy, 6,480; France, 
3,480; United States, 3,000; Australia, 2,760: 
Belgium, 2,760; Yugoslavia, 2,280; Scotland, 
2,160; Spain, 1,440; Sweden, 1,320; Nether- 


lands, 840: Germany, 720; India, 600; South 
Africa, 480; Hong Kong, 360: Pakistan, 240: 
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Portugal, 240; Costa Rica, 240; Austria, 120; 
Bahamas, 120; Barbados, 120; British Guiana, 
120; China, 120; Isle of Man, 120; Jamaica, 
120; Northern Ireland, 120; and Switzerland, 
120. 

These figures indicate nearly a 100 per- 
cent increase in the amount of space 
taken by British firms, while Canadian 
firms have booked one-third less space 
than last year. Although United States 
firms also have less space, many are rep- 
resented through their Canadian subsidi- 
aries. Italian, Belgian, Swedish, and 
French producers are more extensively 
represented. 

More than 1,200 exhibitors are par- 
ticipating in this year’s Fair—147 more 
than last year—and they are occupying 
33 percent more space than in 1949. 

This year’s Fair, apparently, should be 
of even greater interest to American 
buyers than the last two events; it is 


A typical oversea silverware exhibit—displayed in the “Jewelry” 
Canadian National Trade Fair. 















reported to surpass them in many re- 
spects—namely, in size, quality of goods, 
and potentiality for doing business. 

If the $4,000,000 worth of orders taken 
by a group of exhibitors, the $900,000 
worth of orders for textiles taken by an- 
other exhibitor, and the $340,000 worth 
of capital goods shipped to 11 countries, 
all resulting from contracts made at last 
year’s Fair, are any indication of some 
of the business to be done at this year’s 
event, commercial visitors now at the 
Fair will find their trip well worth while. 

Manufacturers and buyers desiring to 
attend this event, which will last until 
June 9, should immediately notify the 
Accommodations Section, Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, Canada, giving the 
visitor’s name, together with the date 
of arrival and departure. To enter Can- 
ada, United States residents only require 
proof of citizenship. 
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First United States International 
Trade Fair, Chicago, IIl., 
August 7—20, 1950 


The following information has been re- 
cently received from Col. John Newton Gage, 
Managing Director of the First United States 
International Trade Fair to be held in 
Chicago. 

Reservations for nearly 160,000 square feet 
of space had been taken by exhibitors from 
33 countries up to May 5. Requests for res- 
ervations have come from the following geo- 
graphical areas: Marshall Plan countries, 
118,000 square feet; United States and Can- 
ada, over 21,000; other European countries, 
7,000; Asia and Far East, over 5,600; Latin 
America, 5,000; and Africa, 1,500. Exhibitors 
already planning to participate in this Fair 
will come from the following countries: 
France, United States, Germany, United 
Kingdom, Italy, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Nether- 
lands, French Indochina, Greece, Belgium, 
Norway, Austria, Japan, Portugal, Argentina, 
Canada, Denmark, Turkey, Egypt, India, 
Switzerland, Ireland, Cuba, Colombia, Fin- 
land, Brazil, Ceylon, Mexico, Iceland, Peru, 
China, and Korea. Negotiations for space are 
still in progress with additional exhibitors 
from these and other countries, as it has 
been decided to postpone indefinitely the 
previously established closing date for the 
receipt of applications for space. 

Glen Bannerman, Director of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair, recently visited the 
Chicago Fair headquarters and informed 
Colonel Gage that his Government is plan- 
ning to send an information booth, and that 
Canadians would be encouraged to partici- 
pate in this event. 

Maxwell Fisher, Deputy Commissioner Gen- 
eral of the OEEC Trade Fair Board, 53 Quai 
d'Orsay, Paris, France, recently arrived in 
Chicago to confer with Fair authorities and 
to assist in the coordination of the partici- 
pation of the OEEC countries. 

The Chicago Fair has appointed Mr. San- 
tiago Salviche, of Av. Roque Saenz Pena 730, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, as its sales repre- 
sentative in Argentina and Uruguay. 

The firm of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 1010 
Hearst Square, Chicago 6, Ill., was appointed 
to handle the public relations and advertis- 
ing campaign for the Fair. 

The promotional campaign to attract as 
many buyers from the United States, Canada, 
South America, and from as many other 
countries as possible, has been stepped up. 
Fair posters have now been widely distrib- 
uted. Posters have been sent to each of the 
42 Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce and to each of the 265 Foreign Service 
Posts of the United States Government. The 
distribution of buyers’ folders all over the 
world is also well under way. 

Buyers, purchasing missions, and import- 
ers will be interested to know that of the 
approximately 160,000 square feet of space 
reserved up to May 5, approximately 52 per- 
cent is to be taken up with consumer goods, 
28 percent with displays of industrial sup- 
plies and equipment, and 20 percent with 
tourist and general information exhibits. 

The 29 commodity groups under which 
exhibits at the Chicago Fair were to be 

classified have now been reduced to the fol- 
lowing 13 groups: 


Consumer Goods 


1. Apparel and accessories, footwear, jew- 
elry and gifts. 

2. Luggage and leather goods, cosmetics, 
toiletries and drugs, smokers’ supplies and 
accessories. 

3. Textiles, fabrics, and yarns. 

4. Food. 
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5. Recreational equipment, toys, sporting 
and athletic goods, books and publications. 

6. Home furnishings, radio, television and 
musical instruments. 

7. Hardware, appliances and utensils, farm 
and garden equipment and supplies. 

8. Motor vehicles, parts and equipment, 
transportation equipment and supplies, avia- 
tion equipment and supplies. 


Industrial Supplies and Equipment 


9. Office equipment and furniture, retail- 
store equipment and supplies, hotel and 
restaurant equipment and supplies. 

10—-(a). Special industry machinery, gen- 
eral industry machinery and equipment. 

10—(b). Electrical goods and supplies, ma- 
chine tools and metal-working equipment, 
laboratory, scientific and engineering instru- 
ments, equipment and supplies. 

11. Metals and alloys, chemicals and allied 


products. 
12. Building materials and_ supplies, 
plumbing, heating, and _ air-conditioning 


supplies and equipment. 


Viscellaneous 


13. Travel and all other. 

Application blanks for space, or buyers’ 
folders listing services to be available, may 
be obtained from Colonel Gage, Managing 
Director, First United States International 
Trade Fair, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 


East Afrieca’s First 
Industrial Fair 


The first industrial exhibition to be held 
in British East Africa has been announced 
for June 9 to June 24, 1950, in Nairobi, 
Kenya. It is reported that preliminary res- 
ervations for space have been made for the 
53 stands at present available. The South 
African Government is said to have reserved 
one-third of the total floor space for the rep- 
resentation of Union industries. British 
firms will be the second largest exhibitors, 
followed by East African concerns. American 
and Swedish firms are among others having 
made reservations. The Fair will be divided 
into two sections, catering for heavy and 
light industrial machinery. A 16-mm pro- 
jector is expected to be available for adver- 
tising purposes. 

Publicity for the Fair is being undertaken 
by promoters in the United Kingdom, Union 
of South Africa, East Africa, Belgian Congo. 
Ethiopia, and Somaliland. 

Nairobi is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary in 1950, and the Industrial Fair, as part 
of this celebration, is expected to attract 
many visitors. 


International Industrial Fair. 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


An International Industrial Fair was held 
at the Forum in Copenhagen, Denmark, from 
March 17 to 26, 1950, under the auspices of 
the Danish Exhibition Syndicate, Inc., and 
the Trade Association of 1945. 

About 700 firms exhibited, including those 
participating in national groups and in the 
displays of Danish representatives of foreign 
enterprises. Approximately 65 percent of 
total space was devoted to Danish goods and 
35 percent to foreign products from 13 dif- 
ferent countries. 

United States participation consisted solely 
of a few items, mostly office machines, ex- 
hibited by Danish representatives. 

The largest foreign exhibit was that of 
Czechoslovakia, which showed an extensive 
line of machinery, household appliances, 
hunting guns, and metal products of all kinds 





from Skoda, Sbrojovka, Storek, and other 
well-known factories. Machinery from a few 
other Czechoslovakian factories was also ex. 
hibited independently by a Danish agent. 

It is reported that the best group exhipit 
was put on by 40 firms of Finland. The wel]. 
arranged and colorful display included me. 
chinery, skiing equipment, textiles, house. 
hold appliances, wood and paper products, 
glassware, wearing apparel, a sail boat, and a 
model of the first glider plane manufacture 
in Finland, as well as a booth illustrating the 
country’s scenic attractions for foreign 
tourists. 

Textiles and wine were outstanding in the 
group exhibit of 40 Italian firms organizeg 
by The Italian Institute for Foreign Trade. 
The collection also included a limited range 
of business machines, industrial sewing ma- 
chines, photographic equipment, leather 
gloves, hats, arts and crafts, food products, 
and fur coats. A few additional firms were 
represented by Danish agents. 

Sweden, Western Germany, and the United 
Kingdom were well represented by independ- 
ent exhibits of manufacturers and Danish 
representatives, with the main emphasis on 
industrial machinery and supplies, electrical] 
equipment, and textiles 

Participation of Norway, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, France, and Switzerland con- 
sisted chiefly of a few lines of consumer goods 
displayed by local agents. Three Austrian 
firms exhibited, through local representa- 
tives, plastic materials and products, plating 
machines, and Tyrolean textile trimmings. 

A Danish representative of the Soviet Rus- 
sian Sales Organization displayed cameras, 
opera glasses, and optical supplies manufac- 
tured in the former Zeiss factory. The only 
other item from Eastern Germany was darn- 
ing cotton included in an agency exhibit of 
miscellaneous small wares from several Euro- 
pean countries. Industrial machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, and mechanical appliances 
of all kinds made up most of the Danish 
exhibits 

New products which attracted public in- 
terest included a scooter-type motorcycle, 
patented thief-proof locks for doors and bi- 
cycles, and a monkey wrench readily adjust- 
able to practically all sizes of nuts and bolts. 
Consumer merchandise, while extensive in 
range, for the most part was displayed only 
by one or two firms in each line. Outstand- 
ing exhibits of printed textiles and a new 
line of sueded fabric gloves for women indi- 
cated a growing interest in the annual Fair 
among the larger, well-established manu- 
facturers in Denmark 

Approximately 85,000 people attended this 
event It is estimated that 15,000 of this 
number were buyers, mostly local business- 
men. A substantial number arrived from 
nearby countries, and lesser numbers from 
many other parts of Europe, as well as the 
Near East, Africa, and the Western 
Hemisphere 

Major buying interest concentrated on the 
machinery and textile lines. Two machines 
exhibited by SlUdak, a German firm, were 
new to Scandinavian industry and attracted 
considerable attention One was a high- 
speed warping loom and the other a hosiery- 
knitting machine with automatic cut-out, 
2,340 needles, and a speed of 550 meshes per 
minute. The same type of hosiery machine 
was exhibited by a Czechoslovak firm, which 
reported having received orders for 80 of 
them. 

Danish exhibitors reported sales of a ma- 
chine press for the metal industry to the 
United States and Uruguay; business ma- 
chines to Canada and the United Kingdom, 
electric mixing machines and water pumps 
to Canada, Argentina, Australia, and South 
Africa; and electric stoves in the total value 
of more than 1,000,000 crowns (1 crown= 
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$0.1447) to Colombia, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Norway, and Sweden. Two representatives 
of the Israel Government opened negotiations 
for Danish agricultural machinery, and sub- 
stantial orders are anticipated. A Norwegian 
industrialist ordered 100 electric laundry ma- 
chines for installation in residential housing 
for laborers, in addition to orders from Can- 
ada and Australia. Orders from Australia 
for the patented monkey wrench totaled 
200,000 crowns. Other export sales included 
pall point fountain pens totaling 180,000 
crowns; auxiliary motors for bicycles; a food- 
chopping machine, silver jewelry to the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Switzerland; 
large quantities of toys; and erector sets 
for building miniature model houses for 
demonstration use by architects. 

The principal foreign exhibitors reported 
that orders received at the Fair exceeded 
expectations. Sweden was believed to be the 
leader among foreign countries in aggregate 
value of export sales. Italy received substan- 
tial orders for textiles, and Czechoslovakia 
reported a satisfactory business in industrial 
machinery 

A special Danish quota of 1,000,000 crowns 
for imports from Finland, over and above 
amounts specified in the current trade agree- 
ment, was quickly exhausted, and the Fin- 
nish Trade Commission is negotiating with 
the Danish officials for release of another 
million crowns to cover additional orders 
from the Danish market Other domestic 
purchases of foreign products displayed at 
the Fair were confined to those included in 
the so-called Free List and under the terms 
of existing trade agrecments, with very few 
exceptions 

Foreign exhibitors expressed the opinion 
that although potential buyers had too few 
import licenses for immediate purchases, the 
Pair offered an excellent opportunity for de- 
velopment of future business 

As an indication of general satisfaction 
with results achieved, the Danish Exhibition 
Syndicate reports that 20 percent of the ex- 
hibitors, primarily foreign firms, immediately 
reserved space for the 1951 Fair. Exact dates 
have not been announced yet. However, in- 
terested parties may make inquiries about 
space at this forthcoming event by writing 
either to their U.S. representative, Presenta- 
tion Incorporated, Courtyard 2118 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., or 
directly to Industrimessens' Sekretariat, 
Bulewesve} 8A, Copenhagen V, Denmark 


Rand Easter Show. Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Afriea 


The Rand Easter Show, an annual agri- 
cultural and trade fair, was held at Johan- 
nesburg March 31-April 10, 1950, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Witwatersrand Agri- 
cultural Society, the Transvaal Chamber of 
Industries, and the Steel and Engineering 
Industries Federation of South Africa. This 
event, which began some years ago primarily 
aS an agricultural fair, now tends to place 
more emphasis on industry 

The primary object of the Rand Easter 
Show, which is the most important annual 
exhibition in South Africa, is to promote in- 
terest in the achievements of South African 
agriculture and industry, to the end that 
both branches of economic endeavor are 
stimulated through the development of new 
ideas and a realization of opportunities for 
improvement both in quality and variety of 
Products. Secondarily, the Fair acts as a 
“show window” at which buyers and sellers 
may get together 

Industrial products exhibited at the Show 
were estimated to have a value in excess of 
£1,000,000. South African representatives of 
foreign manufacturers, particularly Ameri- 
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can, British, Australian, French, and Canadi- 
an, exhibited a variety of products. The 
section of the Fair which attracted the most 
interest was the Hall of South African In- 
dustries. It was occupied by 90 exhibitors 
with 450 industrial stands and approxi- 
mately 135,000 square feet of floor space. 
Exhibits included pottery, textiles, furniture, 
clothing, chemicals, tobacco, paper, food- 
stuffs, building materials, domestic appli- 
ances, automobile accessories, paints and var- 
nishes, ropes and matting, electrical fixtures, 
office equipment, gates and fencing material, 
hardware, welding equipment, hollow ware, 
metal and paper containers, perambulators, 
sporting goods, travel goods, venetian blinds, 
fluorescent lighting, toys, shop fittings, car- 
pets, mattresses, stoves and refrigerators, 
heavy machinery, and construction equip- 
ment. 

Attendance at the 1950 event numbered 
430,776. However, South African industrial- 
ists exhibiting at the Rand Easter Show 
reported a decrease in actual business con- 
tracted for as compared with 1949. Exhibi- 
tors generally were well satisfied with 
valuable potential contacts made, however, 
and Fair officials claim that the Show had 
an encouraging effect on public confidence 
in the South African economy. 

Only Australia, another Commonwealth 
country, had a separate, officially sponsored 
country exhibit. (The Australian exhibit 
was presided over by Mr. A. G. Hard, Aus- 
tralian Trade Commissioner.) United States 
industry was very well represented, however, 
in the exhibits of South African sales repre- 
sentatives. Among items of American man- 
ufacture prominently displayed were agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, tractors, 
machine tools, pumping machinery, air com- 
pressors, and similar machinery lines. Be- 
cause of the present complete ban on imports 
of consumer goods from hard-currency areas, 
little in the way of American consumer goods 
was exhibited. The Consulate General is of 
the opinion that American manufacturers 
should in future years urge their South 
African representatives to exhibit represent- 
ative wares to the fullest extent possible. It 
is recognized, of course, that there is little 
object in exhibiting samples of consumer 
goods so long as the present import restric- 
tions are in force. 


International Automobile 
Show, Berlin, Germany 


The following invitation recently was 
transmitted to United States and other auto- 
mobile manufacturers: 

“The City Council of Berlin has the honor 
of inviting you to take part in the Berlin 
automobile exhibition in 1950. The exhibi- 
tion will take place May 27 to June 4, 1950, 
on the Funkturm exhibition and fair- 
grounds. The exhibition will be supported 
by firms of the German automobile industry 
and promoted by the German Auto Club 
and the Allgemeiner Deutscher Automobil- 
club . 

It is reported that the following U. S. firms 
have accepted this invitation: General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Ford Motor Company, 
Chrysler Corporation, Nash Motors Division, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation, Studebaker Export Corporation, 
and Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. Among 
European manufacturers who have accepted 
similar invitations are: (United Kingdom) 
Austin and Standard-Vanguard; (France) 
Renault, Simca, Panhard-Levassor; and 
(Italy) Fiat. 

Early reports from United States automo- 
bile manufacturers indicate that the vast 
majority of their exhibits will be shipped to 
Berlin from European assembly plants 


However, several cars will be sent from New 
York aboard American ships. The United 
States Government is offering the automobile 
manufacturers full cooperation in getting 
their exhibits from this country and from 
Western European centers to the Funkturm 
exhibition and fairgrounds. 

Exhibits in this Automobile Show will be 
divided into three categories, as follows: (1) 
vehicles—including motorcycles, passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors, and trailers, (2) ve- 
hicle parts and accessories, and (3) repair 
and garage equipment. The cost of exhibit 
space will be paid by the office of the Berlin 
City Council. It is stated that all foreign 
models are assured of exhibition space under 
cover. 

Some of the American manufacturers are 
planning to send employees from their Amer- 
ican plants to Berlin along with their ex- 
hibits for the purpose of supplying technical 
information and of giving their own an- 
swers to expected questions concerning 
working conditions in their factories and the 
extent to which they themselves are owners 
of cars. 

This International Automobile Show is re- 
ported to be the first in a series of exhibits 
and fairs planned in Berlin during the com- 
ing months. 


Tenth International Fair, 
Algiers, Algeria 


The tenth annual International Fair of 
Algiers, Algeria, will be held, for the first 
time since 1940, from June 3 to 10, 1950. 

Industrial and agricultural equipment, 
commercial and food displays, and informa- 
tional exhibits of various countries will make 
up this general Fair. 

Reportedly, the total floor space of 46,000 
square meters (1 square meter=10.7639 
square feet) available for this Fair will ac- 
commodate at least 450 separate exhibits. 
Most of these exhibits will be housed in the 
large Forum Building in the middle of the 
Fair grounds. Exhibits of foreign countries, 
among which will be those of Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, and Switzerland, will be housed in sep- 
arate pavilions. Industrial and agricultural 
machinery will be on exhibit in open-air 
space. 

United States products will probably be 
displayed by Algerian representatives of 
American firms. 


Inventions and Novelties Fair. 
Munich, Germany 


An Inventions and Novelties Fair was held 
in Munich, Germany, from March 18 
through 26, 1950. It is reported that 200 ex- 
hibitors showed their wares to an estimated 
20,000 persons. The Fair, which was origi- 
nally planned to bring inventions and nov- 
elties to the attention of local German pro- 
ducers and buyers, turned out to be of con- 
siderable interest to manufacturers and 
producers abroad. It resulted in foreign 
contracts and royalties amounting to an es- 
timated DM 18,500,000 and domestic con- 
tracts of over DM _ 6,200,000 (1 DM 
US$0.238095). The small volume of domestic 
contracts is attributed to a local shortage of 
capital. The most active interest was shown 
by visitors from the United States and from 
Israel. 

Austrian and Swiss purchasers were 
chiefly attracted by fashion and technical 
novelties. Among the inventions was a ra- 
zor with an electrically lighted handle, 
bought by an Italian manufacturer reput- 
edly for 1,000,000 lire. French companies 
signed options for five separate articles, 
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World Footwear Production 
Following Usual Postwar 
Pattern 

(Continued from p. 5) 


Details of the leather-footwear output 
of Asia and Oceania are included in 
table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Estimated Leather-Footwear 
Production in Asia and Oceania 


{In thousands of pairs 


Country 1930 1910 1949 

Malaya 950 1, 965 2,412 
British Oceania 188 383 600 
China 5, 120 1, 5&2 . 430 
India and Pakistan 5, 149 6, 725 0, O80 
Indonesia 1,100 2, 461 2,012 
Japan 9, O85 9, 237 160 
Israel! 295 707 > B15 
Philippine Republic : 1, 470 1, O86 2, 683 
Syria 2, 200 3, 266 2, 790 
Thailand 195 205 219 
Turkey 4, 780 4, 918 6, 258 
Australia 164,800 23, 495 21, 860 
New Zealand 2.370 3,413 5. 095 
Other 1, 860 2, 555 4,410 
Total 51,652 63.088 101,924 


Sovrce: Compiled in Textile and Leather Branch 
(estimated by author 


Steady Growth in Africa 


THE USUAL WARTIME patterns of ex- 
panded utilization of footwear have been 
very apparent in the Continent of Africa 
during the past 35 years. Prior to World 
War I, footwear production amounted 
to less than 5 pairs per 100 inhabitants, 
but increased to 9 pairs per 100 in 1930 
and rose further to 11 pairs per 100 per- 
sons in 1840. There was a much larger 
increase in the following 9 years, es- 
pecially after World War II, so that in 
1949 the production was equal to 23 pairs 
for every 100 inhabitants. 


Estimated African Production 
of Leather Footwear 


TABLE 6. 


[In thousands of pairs] 


Country 1930 1940 1949 
Egypt_- 4, 400 5, 727 7, 200 
Union of South Africa 6, 900 9, 426 11, 780 
Other 1, 960 2, 983 6, 198 
Total . 13, 260 18, 136 25, 228 


Source: Compiled in Textile and Leather Branch 
(estimated by author). 


Part of this increase undoubtedly may 
_be attributed to the greater demand re- 
sulting from many Africans becoming 
accustomed to footwear while serving in 
the armed forces. Increased purchas- 
ing power, as a result of the higher in- 
comes from African products exported, 
also helped in advancing the use of foot- 
wear during late years. There are very 
favorable possibilities of still further 
gains in the immediate future, according 
to many observers who are of the opinion 
that there will be considerable interest 
by Europeans and Americans in further 
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considers that this industry has received 
very favorable treatment 

The cloth-bag factory which makes sacks 
from sisal has raised the question of foreign 
competition and is asking for additional 
checks on imports. Production is claimed 
to be 40,000 sacks per month and sales only 
30,000. 

Chicken producers are protesting against 
the large imports of frozen chickens and will 
campaign for additional restrictions. 

The Government-owned Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana announced that it will provide 
nonstop 7!,-hour service between Maiquetia 
and New York thrice weekly, in addition to 
its flights via Havana. An additional 4,000,- 
000 bolivares (1 bolivar = $0.30 U.S. currency) 
was decreed to the airline to allow for an 
expansion of its services. Pan American Air- 
ways inaugurated nonstop flights between 
Miami and Maiquetia three times a week 


PETROLEUM 


Although crude-petroleum production in- 
creased during the month, the daily average 
of 1,437,667 barrels during the week ended 
April 24 was 60,197 barrels (4 percent) below 
the all-time-high average of the week ended 
January 16. The new $50,000,000 Venezuela 
Gulf Refining Co. refinery at Puerto La Cruz 
went on test April 17. The prominent Vene- 
zuelan businessmen who visited the United 
States to present their views against meas- 
ures intended to restrict the exportation of 
Venezuelan oil into the United States re- 
turned in April. Their comments to the 
press reflected restrained optimism 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm work in anticipation of the rains 
is proceeding apace, especially in western 
Venezuela, where a sustained effort is being 
made by all competent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to have rice and corn acreage ex- 
panded. There is adequate machinery, labor, 
and credit available 

FINANCE 

Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank in March continued heavy and exceeded 
purchases by $14,747,481, which brought the 
excess of dollar sales over purchases during 
the first quarter of 1950 to $45,437,943. Gold 
and foreign-exchange holdings of the bank 
amounted to the equivalent of $362,092,500 
on March 31. Government expenditures in 
March of 181,137,495 bolivares exceeded rev- 
enues by 50,629,274 bolivares. However, dur- 
ing the first 3 months of the calendar year, 
receipts exceeded expenditures by 12,414,913 
bolivares; and reserves in the Treasury on 
March 31 amounted to 289,986,057 bolivares 
The Government decreed an _ additional 


5,160,000 bolivares to the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare as an increased contribution to 
hospital services. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMPpOoRT-DuTy REDUCTIONS ON CERTAIN 
MEATS AND MEAT EXTRACTS EXTENDEp 
To May 31, 1950 


Nominal rates of duty applicable to certain 
meats and meat products listed under 
Venezuelan tariff item No. 36, as shown below 
will be continued until May 31, 19650, “tie 
Resolution No. 257 of April 20, 1950, States 
a dispatch from the United States Emb 
Caracas 

Rates on tariff item No. 36 applicable until 
May 31, 1950, are shown as follows 


assy, 


Duty ) 
} 
Ter fg livares 
VY, D Per gross 
” kilogram 
6 Preserve id prey 1 
4) Hams (in type of container o 
Wrapper 0. 001 
B SuUSaALE In any type of container or 
wrapper oor 
( Unspecified l " 
E) Meats in containers or tins (other than 
those included in letters A and B 
Organs of animals Paste of meat ind 
f animal organs 
1. In tins or containers of net con 
tent less than 300 grams 1 
2. In tins or containers of net con- 
tent of 8300 and more grams OO 
I Meat extracts and concentrates 00! 


These special duty rates, originally estab- 
lished on September 26, 1946, and amended 
in April 1947, have been extended periodi- 
cally. Although the extension provided by 
Resolution No. 199 of March 30, 1950, was to 
have been final, the present resolution states 
that an additional time extension to May 31, 
1950, was given as a result of an informal 
understanding between the Government and 
the trade 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
24, 1950, for previous announcement of ex- 
tension of reduced duties and of November 
23, 1946, and July 26, 1947, for provisions of 
the original resolution and modifications. ] 


CRACKERS AND BISCUITS: IMPORT QUOTA 
OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED 


The Venezuelan Government has published 
a resolution dated May 4, 1950, officially 
announcing the Imposition of an import 
quota on crackers and biscuits, states a report 
dated May 5, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy at Caracas. The Resolution became 
effective on May 4, 1950, and the import 
quota is 600,000 gross kilograms annually 

Shipments covered by consular invoices 
dated prior to May 4, 19£0, will not be subject 
to the previously established import-license 
requirement, unless they fail to arrive in 
Venezuela within 30 days from May 4, 1950 

| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
16, 1948, for an announcement of the import- 
license requirement in Venezuela for crackers 
and biscuits. | 





developing the African Continent dur- 
ing the next 10 years. 

Table 6 shows the best estimates avail- 
able on the production of footwear, other 
than rubber, in Africa. 


Summary 


FRESENT INDICATIONS are that the 
world production and consumption of 
leather footwear will continue to expand 
in the next few years but at a rather low 
per capita rate. 


In view of the increasing local sup- 
plies in practically all areas, which 
should keep pace with the slow rate of 
increased per capita use, the interna- 
tional trade in leather footwear will con- 
tinue its downward trend during the 
immediate future. Competition on 
world markets will be much more acute 
in the future than it has been in the 
recent past because of the lower volume 
of business available and the increased 
rivalry for this trade by a greater num- 
ber of exporters. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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exchange visit of selected younger railway- 
men of the British, French, and Dutch na- 
tionalized railways, reports the United States 
Embassy at London. A similar exchange was 
effected between the British and French rail- 
ways last year 

Each of the groups will consist of four 
officials representing the operating, commer- 
cial, and engineering departments, respec- 
tively. The Anglo-Dutch exchange will last 
for 4 weeks and the Anglo-French, 6 weeks, 
during which time the technicians in ques- 
tion will study railway problems in their 
particular fields. 

The Dutch team arrived on April 17, 1950, 
and the French group is scheduled to land 
in England on May 31, 1950; both British 
parties will begin their visit on May 31, 1950. 

There is also in progress an exchange of 
personnel between the Hotels Executive and 
the Compagnie Internationale des Wagon- 
Lits et des Grands Express Européens for the 
study of dining-car and other activities in 
the Continent and Great Britain 
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threads, 160 percent. Of the 1949 export 
total of 1,256.6 tons of hemp fiber, 204 tons of 
tow, and 46.4 of hemp yarns and thread, 
Argentina received the largest amounts. 
Austria and Brazil vied for second and third 
places, respectively, with regard to hemp fiber. 
The United Kingdom and the United States 
received the remainder of the tow exports, 
and Peru and Bolivia ranked second and 
third as receivers of yarn and threads. 

Export quotas have been set by the Chilean 
Government for 1950 and include 5,000 tons 
of fiber, 1,000 tons of tow, and 500 tons of 
yarn. 

A brisk demand exists for hemp for domes- 
tic use because of the smaller imports of 
jute, amounting to only 736 tons in 1949 
compared with 2,027 in 1948. Of the 1949 
imports, the United Kingdom furnished 57 
percent and India the remainder. Imports 
of ready-made bags during 1949 totaled 5,222 
tons. They came mostly from India, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Bel- 
gium. 

Because fiber flax is grown under contract 
by a large linen mill in La Union, there is 
little left for export, other than the margin 
allowed for poor yields. If growing condi- 
tions are favorable, this surplus is marketed 
by the company. 

As in the case of hemp, flax exports were 
greater in the second half of 1949, flax fiber 
between July and December being 18.6 per- 
cent above the January-June shipments, tow 
being up by 33.2 percent, and yarns and 
threads by 24.1 percent 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG 
Imports of unstemmed leaf tobacco into 


Belgium-Luxembourg in 1949 totaled 41,- 
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300,009 pounds, slightly less than in 1948 
but somewhat higher than prewar. Imports 
from the United States totaled 24,983,000 
pounds, 15 percent below those of 1948, but 
imports from such other leading sources as 
Turkey (3,014,000 pounds), Brazil (3,097,000 
pcunds), the Dominican Republic (3,479,006 
pounds), and Paraguay (1,572,000 pounds) 
were greater than those in 1948. 

The tobacco industry used about 50,114,000 
pounds of tobacco in 1949, about the same 
as in 1948 but only 90 percent of the prewar 
average. About 16 percent of the tobacco 
used is grown in Belgium and the remainder 
is imported. 

The tax figures indicate consumption of 
cigarettes at 8,400,000,000 units in 1949, 8 
percent less than in 1948, but well above 
prewar. Consumption of cigarillos and 
smoking tobacco increased slightly from 
1948, whereas consumption of cigars con- 
tinued to decline. However, consumption 
of cigars, cigarillos, and smoking mixtures 
still remained far below prewar. 

The per capita consumption of all tobacco 
products in 1949 was about 15 percent below 
the prewar level. According to the trade, 
this decline is largely the result of sharply 
increased excise taxes, which in 1949 
yielded 3,000,000,000 Belgian francs as com- 
pared with only 300,000,000 in 1938. 


CosTA RICAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Costa Rica’s production of leaf tobacco 
from the 1949-50 crop is estimated at 3,100,- 
000 pounds, consisting of 100,000 pounds of 
flue-cured, from 209 acres, and 3,000,000 
pounds of sun-cured from 5,663 acres. The 
final estimate of the 1948-49 crop is placed 
at 28,000 pounds of flue-cured and 2,207,000 
pounds of sun-cured leaf. The 1949-50 flue- 
cured crop is the second produced in this 
country as a result of experiments begun 
several years ago. 

Imports of leaf tobacco decreased to an 
estimated 74,000 pounds from 78,000 pounds 
in 1948. In earlier years, 1942-46, imports 
averaged about 123,000 pounds. The de- 
crease is attributed primarily to lack of 
foreign exchange. Practically all of Costa 
Rica’s leaf imports are from the United 
States. Negligible quantities are supplied by 
the Eastern Mediterranean area. 

In 1949, imports of cigarettes totaled 
32,175,000 pieces, compared with 71,138,000 
pieces in 1948. Nearly all the cigarettes 
were furnished by the United States. 

Domestic manufacture of cigarettes in 
1949 is estimated at 852,794,000 pieces, which 
was well above 1948 production of 806,461,- 
000 pieces. Although cigarette production 
rose in 1949, only 64,000 pounds of imported 
leaf were used as compared with 95,000 
pounds in 1948. 

Total estimated consumption of cigarettes 
in 1949 was 838,636,000 pieces compared with 
661,326,000 pieces in 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS DROP SLIGHTLY, 
EL SALVADOR 


The 1949 leaf-tobacco crop in El Salvador 
is estimated at approximately 900,000 pounds, 
compared with the 1948 production of 971,000 
pounds. The planted area in both years was 
about 2,000 acres. The decrease in the 1949 
crop was the result of unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

About 430,000 pounds, or half the crop, was 
flue-cured leaf. The growing demand for 
the United States type cigarettes has stim- 
ulated domestic production of this leaf. The 
1950-51 crop is expected to be the largest on 
record, inasmuch as additional acreage was 
planted and yields are higher than usual. 

Production of machine-made cigarettes, 


manufactured from a mixture of domestic 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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amounting to DM _ 30,000 in _ royalties. 
Among these articles were a new accessory 
in bowling equipment and a new type of 
umbrella. An American purchaser is re- 
ported to have negotiated for a novel baby 
carriage with a ski-like attachment permit- 
ting sliding the perambulator up and down 
stairs. Other novelties on exhibit included 
a new type of fuel, made of coal and peat, in 
the form of a liquid that is vaporized in 
small ranges and is claimed to be cheaper 
than gas. A fruit and vegetable peeler, in 
the form of a miniature lathe, was also on 
exhibit. 

The Fair was considered so successful by 
its promoters that it is scheduled to be re- 
peated annually. Although no exact dates 
have yet been set, it is assumed that the 
1951 event again will take place in the 
spring. 





and imported flue-cured tobacco rose to 
536,800,000 pieces in 1949 from 490,100,C00 in 
1948. 

Notwithstanding the preference for ma- 
chine-made cigarettes, there is considerable 
trade in cheaper hand-made cigarettes, 
which are produced from domestic dark to- 
baccos and imported Honduran tobacco. 
Production of these cigarettes in 1949 is 
unofficially estimated at 100,000,000 pieces. 

Practically all Salvadoran imports of leaf 
tobacco during 1949 were from the United 
States and Honduras. Imports from Hon- 
duras were mainly cigar-type leaf, whereas 
those from the United States were cigarette 
tobacco, principally flue-cured leaf. The in- 
creased production of American-type ciga- 
rettes indicates that leaf imports from the 
United States will continue to rise. 

Imports of leaf tobacco in 1949 totaled 
2,126,000 pounds, compared with 2,712,000 
pounds in 1948. Honduras furnished the 
bulk of these imports—1,575,000 pounds in 
1949 and 2,203,000 pounds in 1948. Imports 
from the United States were 551,000 pounds 
in 1949 and 509,000 pounds in 1948. In earlier 
years, 1941-45, imports of United States leaf 
averaged €0,0C0 pounds. 
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broadcloth and tropical suiting materials. 
Also, the following consumer goods for the 
native trade: African prints, grey cloth, 
cotton tertiles, cotton underwear, used cloth- 
ing, canned meat and fish, flashlights and 
batteries, storm lanterns, enamelware, hard- 
ware, and hand tools. 

59. Denmark—Wald. Larsen (importing 
distributor), Gyldenl#vesgade 8, Copenhagen 
K, seeKs agency in Scandinavia for first-class 
United States suppliers of barreled and cigar 
tobaccos. 

60. France—Daniel Esteve (commission 
merchant, sales agent), 67 Rue Lafaurie-de- 
Monbadon, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeKs agency 
for a complete line of good-quality teztile 
machinery and equipment, particularly for 
spinning mills, hosiery and knitting mills. 
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Mr. Esteve is also interested in obtaining 
agency for Northern Africa and Belgium 
where he claims to have a large number of 
clients and business acquaintances in the 
textile industry and hosiery trade. 

61. Germany—Heinrich Schwesinger (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 19 Roedingsmarkt, Ham- 
burg, seeks agency for electric welding 
machines for shipbuilding and making auto- 
mobile bodies. 

62. Italy—Mario Corbella (importing dis- 
tributor), Viale Bianca Maria, 10, Milan, 
wishes agency for tall oil. Firm desires to be 
appointed agent for Italy and will buy on 
own account. Firm estimates it could market 
about 1,000 tons annually. Quotations pre- 
ferred c. i. f. Genoa; if that is not possible, 
f.o. b. U. S. A. port. 

63. Panama—MANELON (commission 
agent and manufacturers’ representative), 
Calle Darien No. 8 (P. O. Box 3217), Panama, 
seeks agency for all types of candles, hard- 
ware, electrical appliances, and writing 
devices. 

64. Syria—Maatook & Deiry (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturer’s agents), P. O. B. 
399, Damascus, seeks agencies for automotive 
ignition parts; all grades of automotive lu- 
bricant oils and greases, 20 metric tons 
annually; also, direct agent for United States 
manufacturer of hand tools. 


Foreign Visitors 


65. Colombia—Pedro L. Restrepo, Carrera 
35 No. 48A-30 (Apartado Aéreo No. 12-99), 
Medellin, is interested in purchasing Ayr- 
shire cattle. Scheduled to arrive the latter 
part of May, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Torre & Degré, 
90 West Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City and points in the 
Middle West. 

(Nore.—Mr. Restrepo is connected with the 
firm Luis Londonfio A. & Cia., Calle 45 No. 
52A-32, Medellin, Colombia, on which a World 
Trade Directory Report is available, but 
wishes to purchase the cattle in connection 
with his own cattle-raising activities.) 

66. Colombia—Gustavo Rueda, represent- 
ing Rueda Osorio y Cia., Ltda. (sales/indent 
agent), Cale 13, 7-60, Oficina 402, Bogota, is 
interested in obtaining exclusive agencies 
for burglar alarms, shoe-repairing machinery, 
garage doors, hardware electrical equipment, 
and is particularly desirous of promoting the 
introduction of new products into Colombia. 
He is now in the United States until June 30. 
U. S. address: c/o Colombian Development 
Corporation, 52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 8, 1950.) 

67. Cuba—Dr. José T. Bravo, representing 
Forward Trading Co., S. A. (importer, com- 
mission merchant), 264 Séptima Avenida, 
Miramar, Habana, is interested in bond paper 
and kraft paper for corrugating purposes. 
Scheduled to arrive May 9, for a visit of 3 
weeks. U.S. address: Hotel Taft, Seventh 
Avenue and 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Pittsburgh. 

68. Denmark—Fritz Hansen and Soren Han- 
sen, representing Fritz Hansen's Eftfil. (man- 
ufacturer), 3 Dronningensgade, Copenhagen, 
are interested in exporting Danish furniture, 
and in importing into Denmark veneer- 
cutting and wood-laminating machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 or 6 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Danish National Travel Office, 588 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

69. Germany—Hans Anders and Otto Su- 
dergath, representing M. A. N. (Maschinen 
Fabrik Augsberg, Nuernberg), Mainz-Gus- 
tavsburg, are interested in prefabricated 
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Foreign Commerce Yearbook 
Now Available 


Foreign Commerce Yearbook: 1948. 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. 1950. 593 pp. Price $2. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Do you want to know how much 
crude steel Austria produced in 1947, 
the value of the industrial commodi- 
ties exported from Bizonal Germany 
to the United States in 1948, Italy’s 
1948-49 budget, the percentage of 
arable land in Rumania, or the in- 
crease in Sweden's cement production 
from 1937 to 1947? 

Answers to these and many other 
questions are contained in the latest 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE YEARBOOK, 
which is just off the press. 

Here is the most comprehensive 
compilation known of information 
about the area and population; agri- 
culture, mining, and manufacturing; 
industrial production; transportation 
and communication; and foreign trade 
of 67 foreign countries. It is the kind 
of information that cannot be com- 
pletely up-to-date, inasmuch as trade 
statistics are not kept current in many 
countries. Yet it is basic information 
that many businessmen need. 











housing and in materials testing and produc- 
tion procedures in structural steel industries. 
Scheduled to arrive May 18, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 or 7 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Columbia Credit & Commerce Corp., 14 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, Rochester 
(N. Y.), Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Philadelphia, and Sidney 
(Ohio). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

70. Israel—H. Hillman, representing ‘““PAL- 
ALUM” Palestine Aluminum & Other Metal 
Products Factory, Ltd., P. O. Box 410, Tel- 
Aviv, is interested in production of all kinds 
of aluminum and enamel domestic utensils, 
domestic and commercial electrical equip- 
ment, and sanitary equipment; wishes to 
purchase machinery, equipment, and raw 
materials; and desires to visit factories pro- 
ducing the above lines. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of May, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 or 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Miltenberg & Sampton, 110 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; or c/o 102-52 62d 
Drive, Forest Hills, Queens, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and 
Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

71. Netherlands—Geert Jan Kloosterhuis, 
representing Kloosterhuis-Kweekerijen N. V., 
Veendam, is interested in selling and pur- 
chasing horticultural products. Scheduled 
to arrive during May, via New York City, fora 
visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark, N. J. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

72. Netherlands—Josef Sax, representing 
Muller’s Metaal Maatschappij N. V. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 544 Prinsen- 
grach, Amsterdam, is interested in importing 
and exporting iron, steel, and nonferrous 
metals. Scheduled to arrive May 28, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Alreco Metal Corp., 50 Broad Street, 


New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
and Detroit. 

73. Netherlands—Jan van der Graaf, repre- 
senting N. V. Metallic Industry (advice and 
engineering bureau for galvanic industry— 
electroplating, finishing), 80 Groest, Hilver- 
sum, is interested in obtaining technical 
information on metal-finishing processes. 
Scheduled to arrive May 19, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Udylite Corp., 1651 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Mich. Itinerary: New York, De. 
troit, New Haven, Washington, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Boston 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—British Guiana 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Belgium 

Brewing-Equipment 
France 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Costa Rica 

Dairy Industry—-Ecuador 

Dairy Industry—TIraq 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Greece 

Electrical-Appliance Manufacturers— 
Switzerland 

Gaming-Supply Manufacturers—France 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, Proces- 
sors, and Exporters—Italy 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Belgium. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Mexico 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Belgium 

Lighting-Fixture Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Portugal. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Compan- 
ies—E] Salvador 

Opticians, Optometrists, and Cculists— 
Iran 


Importers and 


Manufacturers— 


Oxygen and Acetylene-Gas Manufacturers— 
Austria 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Uruguay 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufacturers 
and Exporters—United Kingdom 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Peru 

Physicians and Surgeons—Surinam. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Bolivia 

Railways—British East Africa 

Railways—Cyprus 

Railways—Dominican Republic 

Railways—Thailand (Siam). 

Schools and Colleges—Dominican Republic. 

Tanneries—E]l Salvador. 





During 1949 about 5 percent of the homes 
and business establishments in Helsinki, 
Finland, were rewired for 220 volts, alternat- 
ing current. The voltage supply of the city 
is gradually being changed from 125 volts, 
direct current and 127 volts, 50 cycles, alter- 
nating current. It is expected that the 
change-over will not be complete before 1965. 
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